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II.— THE  ETHICS  OF  DIVORCE:. 

HV  FELIX  ADLER.  PH.D. 

(Continued  from  January  number.) 

Husband  and  wife  are  designed  to  be  each  other’s  com¬ 
pleting  counterpart.  Marriage  is  a  fellowship,  instituted  for 
mutual  aid  and  furtherance  in  efforts  to  reach  a  higher  stature 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  exists  as  a  means  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  moral  ends.  It  follows  that  when  the  moral  ends 
of  marriage  are  irretrievably  lost,  in  other  words,  when  the 
relation  has  become  an  immoral  one,  it  should  be  dissolved. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  which  is  held  by  some, 
that  the  cooling  of  the  affections  constitutes  a  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce.  For  he  who  enters  into  the  estate  of 
matrimony  thereby  accepts  certain  duties,  which  he  is  bound 
to  discharge,  whether  his  ideal  of  love  be  realized  or  not. 
The  affections  are  in  their  nature  shifting  and  variable.  To 
say,  as  some  do,  that  love  and  marriage  should  be  coterminous, 
and  that  the  decline  of  the  one  should  be  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  the  other,  would  be  to  open  the  door  to  the  wild¬ 
est  license.  So  long  as  the  duties  of  marriage  are  capable  of 
being  performed,  the  relation  should  remain  intact.  And  it 
will  often  be  found  that  an  honest  attempt  to  fulfil  these  duties 
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will  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  affections,  and  that  the  partners 
of  the  wedded  life,  whose  sentiments  have  been  alienated  for 
a  time,  will  find  each  other  anew  on  the  plane  of  their  common 
duties,  and  will  thus  be  more  closely  and  more  permanently 
united. 

To  the  question  whether  the  matrimonial  bond  should  ever 
be  dissolved  the  Catholic  church  has  answered  No,  and  has 
affirmed,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  principal 
dignitaries,  that  the  “  First,  best,  and  last  reason  for  this  No  is. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  bow  to  this 
”  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  nor  respect  it  as  the  highest  utter¬ 
ance  of  conscience  in  the  matter.* 

The  central  principle  of  marriage,  as  I  have  said,  is  duty ; 
duty  supported  by  love,  duty  leading  to  a  renewal  of  love, 
where  the  latter  has  gone  astray.  But  it  is  plain  that  there 
are  cases  where  an  irreparable  breach  of  duty  has  occurred 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  in  such  cases  the  marriage  is 
dead,  and  the  law  should  not  hesitate  to  publish  its  extinction. 
I  fully  appreciate  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  necessity 
of  “  bearing  one’s  cross.”  It  is  in  marriage,  if  anywhere,  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  apply,  which  he  addressed  to  him  who 
asked,  “  How  often  shall  I  forgive  ?  Shall  it  be  seven  times?” 
and  Jesus  answered,  “  Seventy  and  seven  times.”  The  rule 
of  marriage  is  that  we  take  each  other  as  we  are  in  order  to 
make  each  other  better  than  we  are,  and  this  making  each 
other  better  than  we  are  is  a  task  full  of  sweetness  and  the 
source  of  infinite  delight  to  those  who  are  well  mated,  but 
becomes  sheer  martyrdom  to  those  who  are  ill-rnated. 
Nevertheless  the  rule  must  be  obeyed.  We  must  not  weary 
in  efforts  and  appeals.  We  must  still  try  to  infuse  our 
strength  into  the  feebler  nature  at  our  side,  we  must  still  seek 
to  kindle  the  faintest  spark  of  a  better  humanity  beneath  the 


*  The  position  of  the  Catholic  church  is  based  up>on  the  sacramental  view  of 
marriage.  God  is  a  third  party  in  every  marriage  celebration.  God  literally 
joins  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  together,  and  it  is  deemed  impious  for  the 
human  State  to  undertake  to  undo  what  God  has  done.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  this  is  a  purely  theological  scruple,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  in 
discussing  the  ethics  of  the  subject. 
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ashes  of  selfishness.  We  must  still,  like  some  strong  swim¬ 
mer  in  the  waves,  hold  up  our  drowning  companion  and  try 
to  bring  him  to  shore,  and  only  when  we  feel  that  he  will  in¬ 
evitably  drag  us  down,  too,  unto  moral  death,  are  we  justified 
in  letting  go.  There  will  always  be  an  infinite  amount  of 
suffering  in  married  life,  which  cannot  be  relieved.  The 
finest  natures  will  always  shrink  from  a  public  exposure  of 
their  most  intimate  sorrows.  But,  if  we  cannot  relieve  in  all 
cases,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  withhold  relief  where 
it  is  possible  to  extend  it. 

Among  the  sufficient  grounds  for  divorce  I  briefly  mention 
the  following:  The  sin  against  the  seventh  commandment. 
This  is  recognized  as  sufficient  in  all  codes.  Wilful  desertion 
is  another  cau.se.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  single 
cause  for  which  the  greatest  number  of  divorces  are  granted 
in  the  United  States.  Wilful  desertion  implies  a  refusal  to 
discharge  any  and  all  the  obligations  of  marriage.  Habitual 
cruelty,  habitual  intemperance,  when  the  hope  of  reformation 
is  excluded,  inherent  depravity,  conviction  of  felony,  I  regard 
as  sufficient  grounds.  For  marriage  is  a  moral  fellowship,  in¬ 
stituted  for  moral  purposes,  and  it  is  not  right  that  a  man  or 
woman  should  be  tied  in  lifelong  companionship  to  a  beast  or 
to  a  fiend.  I  ought  to  add  that  incurable  insanity,  too,  is,  in 
my  eyes,  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  It  is  recognized  as 
such  in  the  laws  of  Prussia,  Baden,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  etc. 
The  incurably  demented  are  certainly  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  wedded  life.  They  have  practically  passed  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  living.  Their  life  is  not  a  real  life  at  all, 
but  a  kind  of  death  in  life.  I  am  aware  that  a  tender  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  loyalty  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  him  or  her 
who  was  once  dearest  to  us,  constitutes  in  many  minds  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  ground  of  divorce  I  have  mentioned  last,  but 
the  same  tender  loyalty  ought  to  prevent  second  marriages. 
The  decision  in  such  cases  should  be  left  to  the  fine  feeling  of 
the  person  concerned.  But  the  law  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
If  the  law  permits  remarriage  after  the  death  of  husband  or 
wife,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  permit  re¬ 
marriage  after  either  husband  or  wife  have  lost  their  reason. 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  the  general  principle 
upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  divorce  legislation  should  be 
based.  The  special  applications  of  this  principle  often  involve 
delicate  considerations,  into  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
enter  here.  The  general  tendency  of  divorce  legislation  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  countries,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  greater  liberality  in  the  laws  rather  than  of  increa.scd 
stringency.  Far  from  regarding  this  tendency  as  pernicious, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  idea  of  marriage  will  be  “  graded 
up”  and  not  degraded  by  such  legislation.  It  is  distinctly  the 
sign  of  a  more  sensitive  public  conscience  if  not  only  the 
grossest  outrages,  but  other  transgressions,  hitherto  regarded 
as  comparatively  venial,  are  deemed  sufficient  to  procure  a 
separation.  Every  such  separation  pronounced  by  the  courts 
is  an  object  lesson  given  to  the  community  on  the  sacredness 
of  the  duties  implied  in  marriage.  Always,  however,  with 
the  proviso  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  party  in  a  suit  for  divorce  and  that  the  guilty 
party  be  punished.  In  a  State  in  which  a  violation  of  the 
marriage  law  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  private  wrong  but  as  a 
public  injury,  in  which  adultery  is  treated  as  a  crime,  in  which 
desertion  and  habitual  cruelty  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  liberality  of  the  law  will  not  stand  as  a  temptation  in  the 
way  of  the  reckless  and  the  licentious,  but,  on  the  contrar)-, 
the  penalties  exacted  and  the  odium  incurred  will  act  on  the 
evil-minded  as  a  powerful  deterrent,  and  prove  a  safeguard 
and  protection  to  the  weak. 

I  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  address  that  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  marriage  is  the  disease  and  that  divorce  is  only  a 
symptom.  Bartillon  and  others,  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  question,  agree  that  the  stringency  or  laxity  of 
laws  has  but  little  effect  in  checking  or  increasing  the  number 
of  divorces.  The  divorce  movement  is  steadily  gaining  head¬ 
way,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  legislation,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  And  this  being  so,  the  remedy 
should  be  applied  to  the  disease  itself  and  not  to  the  symptom. 
The  elevation  of  marriage,  the  strengthening,  the  purifying  and 
ennobling  of  family  life,  is  the  only  effective  cure  of  the  evil. 
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I  shall  now  briefly  consider  what  the  State  can  do  in  this 
direction,  what  Society  can  do,  and  what  the  Church  can  do. 
The  State  can  at  least  do  something  in  the  way  of  throwing 
additional  safeguards  around  marriage  by  enhancing  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  marriage  celebration.  The  American  democracy 
is  open  to  the  charge  that  in  the  mean  scramble  for  material 
wealth  it  has  ignored  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
social  well-being.  In  the  mere  matter  of  the  proper  registra¬ 
tion  of  marriages,  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  is  dis¬ 
graceful.  Commissioner  Wright,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  informs  us  that,  in  preparing  his  valuable 
Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  he  was  able  to  use  the 
marriage  records  of  only  1700  counties  out  of  2600.  In  the 
remaining  counties  either  no  records  at  all  were  kept,  or  they 
were  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use.  To  show 
what  looseness  is  tolerated  the  instance  of  one  county  is  men¬ 
tioned,  whose  records  w’ere  wanted  but  could  not  be  found. 
On  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  the  county  clerk,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  year,  had  refused  to  hand  over  the  records  to  his  succes¬ 
sor  and  kept  them  in  his  house,  and  that  his  wife  had  used 
them  to  kindle  fires  with.  A  proper  system  of  registration  is 
the  first  requirement.  A  second  is  the  repeated  announce¬ 
ment  or  publication  of  intended  marriages,  a  requirement 
which  other  civilized  nations  have  long  since  adopted  and 
found  to  be  indispensable.  This  will  not  only  serve  to  check 
the  abuse  of  minor’s  marriages  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
discover  lawful  impediments  where  they  exist,  but  the  deliber¬ 
ation  and  publicity  thus  enforced  by  the  State  will  help  to  im¬ 
press  the  importance  of  the  step  about  to  be  taken  upon  the 
minds  of  the  parties  concerned.  Again,  it  is  extremely  de- 
•sirable  that  the  civil  ceremony,  where  it  is  preferred,  shall  be 
performed  only  by  high  civil  officers,  whose  very  pre.sence  is 
calculated  to  give  solemnity  to  the  act,  and  not  by  obscure 
notaries  or  so-called  justices  of  the  peace,  or,  as  in  our  large 
cities,  by  owners  of  grog-shops,  called  aldermen.  Whatever 
the  State  can  do  to  invest  the  marriage  celebration  with 
greater  dignity  and  to  impress  upon  it  an  element  of  delibera¬ 
tion  is  a  safeguard. 
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If  we  ask,  in' the  next  place,  what  Society  can  do,  an  ade¬ 
quate  answer  to  this  question  would  involve  a  consideration 
of  the  deepest  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  age,  and 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  this  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  plain,  for  instance,  that  our  present  industrial  .sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  drawn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women, 
married  and  unmarried,  into  the  factories,  and  which  takes  the 
mother  away  from  her  babe,  is  a  constant  and  fearful  menace 
to  the  moral  life  of  the  community,  to  the  integrity  of  the 
home.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  modern  tenement  house, 
with  its  overcrowded,  dark,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  is  adverse  to 
anything  like  rooted  home-feeling.  The  movement  for  social 
reform  must  bring  the  answer  to  the  question  what  Society 
can  do  in  order  to  elevate  the  family  life.  Indeed,  “the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  family”  is  the  watchword,  which  the  advocates  of 
social  reform  should  inscribe  upon  their  banner.  For  it  is 
above  all  other  considerations  the  fact  that,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  family  life  is  steadily  and  inevitably  deteriorating, 
that  makes  the  so-called  labor  question  a  burning  question. 

Finally,  what  can  the  churches  do  ?  The  Church  has  a 
sphere  of  her  own,  distinct  from  that  covered  by  the  social 
reformer.  It  is  the  business  of  society  to  create  the  outward 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  moral  life.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Church  to  dis.seminate  those  ideas  and  princi¬ 
ples  without  which  the  best  external  conditions  are  useless. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  social  reformer  to  improve  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  society.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  supply 
the  power  to  this  machinery.  And  moral  power  can  only  be 
generated  and  kept  up  with  the  help  of  clear  moral  ide.as. 
If,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  marriage  relation  is  founded  on 
mutual  duty,  it  should  be  recognized  as  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  Church  to  teach  the  duties  of  marriage.  And,  in 
undertaking  this  function,  the  Church  has  an  opportunity  to 
atone  for  her  long  neglect  and  to  free  herself  from  the  re¬ 
proach  that  “  the  ethics  of  marriage  lag  far  behind  all  other 
Christian  ethics.”  There  has  been  too  much  false  delicacy 
on  this  subject,  too  great  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
questions  here  involved,  a  too  great  readiness  to  cover  up  the 
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roils  of  ivhich  all  are  cognizant,  instead  of  grave  and  earnest 
attempts  to  remove  them.  It  is  a  truth  which  no  one  who 
knows  modern  society  will  contradict  that  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  of  the  present  day  are  not  only  impure  outside  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  to  a  large  extent  unsound  and  immoral  in  mar¬ 
riage.  To  counteract  this  growing  degeneracy,  the  moral 
ends  for  which  marriage  exists  should  be  made  plain  to  young 
people  before  they  marry.  And  this  is  a  task  which  the 
women  of  the  churches  are  specially  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take.  In  ancient  Rome  there  was  a  senate  of  matrons,  who 
laid  down  the  law  in  regard  to  the  externals  of  behavior.  So 
let  there  be  in  each  of  our  religious  societies  a  senate  or 
council  of  mothers,  who  shall  lay  down  the  laws  of  behavior 
in  regard  to  these  inward  matters.  So  that  our  young  men 
and  women  may  not  cross  the  threshold  of  matrimony  in 
childish  ignorance,  or  gazing  upon  the  veiled  nuptial  moon 
through  the  silver  haze  of  the  passions,  but  with  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  high  and  delicate  responsibilities  which  they 
assume  towards  one  another  and  towards  the  future  generation 
which  is  destined  to  spring  from  their  union.  For  marriage 
is  the  fountain  upon  which  the  tree  of  humanity  depends  for 
its  very  life.  If  that  fountain  be  clear  and  fresh,  the  tree 
will  flourish  and  bear  wholesome  fruit.  If  that  fountain  be 
poisoned,  the  tree  must  perish. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  SEMINARY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

BY  EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  TH.D., 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  tendency  to  establish  a  school  corresponding  to 
each  great  want  of  society.  Antiquity,  it  is  true,  had  also  its 
schools.  Its  poets,  historians,  orators,  artists,  jurists,  captains 
did,  of  course,  enjoy  some  kind  of  systematic  training,  and 
that  this  training  was  not  altogether  inefficient  we  may  fairly 
conclude  from  the  magnificent  examples  of  high  ability  and 
skill  in  all  these  lines  which  the  ancient  world  produced.  The 
training  of  the  foregoing  classes  was  chiefly  obtained  under  the 
direct  tuition  of  practical  men ;  but  for  some  of  them  there  were 
also  schools.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  these  schools 
to  enable  us  to  speak  confidently  as  to  their  organization  and 
efficiency.  They  were  at  places  and  at  times  very  large  and 
possessed  many  excellent  teachers. 

But,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  enough  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Athens  or  Alexandria  or  Rome  which,  for  variety 
in  subjects  of  instruction,  or  for  efficiency  in  method,  was 
anywhere  nearly  equal  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Nor  was  there  at  any  time,  in  any  one  place  within  the 
territory  afterwards  included  in  the  Roman  empire,  any  such 
large  group  of  equally  distinguished  men  associated  in  the 
work  of  instruction  as  can  be  found  to-day  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

Neither  the  modern  university  nor  any  institution  corre¬ 
sponding  to  it  could  have  existed  in  the  ancient  world.  But 
the  modern  university  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  system  of 
schools.  If  we  take  it  in  the  German  sense,  it  is  only  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  for  one  of  the  professions, — teaching,  law, 
medicine,  or  theology.  In  addition  to  it,  and  of  essentially  the 
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same  grade,  are  the  great  polytechnic  schools  to  prepare  for 
the  so-called  technical  professions.  Besides  these,  there  must 
be  mentioned  the  agricultural  .schools  for  the  farmers ;  the 
commercial  schools  for  the  business  classes;  the  schools  of 
ait,  drawing,  painting,  sculpturing,  singing,  acting,  military 
schools,  normal  schools,  and,  finally,  trade  schools  for  the 
artisans.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  great  system  of  elemen- 
tar)’  education  which  underlies  and  sustains  the  whole  super¬ 
structure.  In  a  word,  every  calling  in  life  is  recognized  as 
demanding  a  corresponding  training,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
certain  portions  of  it  can  be  giv'en  in  a  school  better  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  countries  where  this  system  is  approximately  carried 
through,  but  in  its  broad  outlines  it  appears  in  all  modern 
countries  and  is  rapidly  developing  in  all  the  progressive  ones. 

We  have,  moreover,  come  to  recognize  that  underlying  all 
these  different  arts  there  is  a  .science,  and  that,  if  we  would 
raise  the  level  of  our  art,  we  must  foster  and  promote  the 
science.  It  is  true  that  in  America  we  do  not  fully  recognize 
this  fact,  because  we  have  been  able  to  borrow  our  science  so 
largely  from  other  nations  that  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  feel 
how  quickly  our  arts  would  cease  to  advance  if  science  were 
neglected.  But  in  Europe,  and  again,  more  especially  in 
Germany,  the  nations  act  upon  the  conviction  that  by  some 
means  science  must  be  cultivated,  if  civilization  is  to  advance; 
and  so  various  means  are  employed.  Higher  education  is 
made  cheap  in  France  and  Germany,  prizes  are  offered  for 
scientific  services,  a  good  income  awaits  first-rate  scientific 
ability.  Academies  are  supported  at  public  e.xpense,  whose 
members  are  left  free  to  pursue  science  pure  and  simple. 

It  is,  again,  Germany,  however,  which  has  dev'eloped  in  its 
university  .system  what,  with  all  its  defects, — and  they  are 
many, — is  perhaps  the  be.st  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  science 
yet  devised.  A  combination  of  the  academy  and  the  school, 
— an  investigating  and  instructing  body  in  one, — a  university, 
in  which  the  faculty  finds  that  it  pays  to  do  original  work,  in 
which  strong  inducements  are  offered  to  add  something  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  science,  in  which  the  students  may 
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fulfil  their  professional  requirements,  and  yet  give  the  bulk  of 
their  time  to  hearing  the  professors  state  the  results  of  their 
own  work  in  the  respective  fields,  or  to  training  themselves  to 
enter  the  same  race  for  the  highest  efficiency  and  excellence 
in  the  work  of  promoting  science  by  original  investigation. 
This  system  has  doubtless  contributed  no  little  to  give  Ger¬ 
many  that  proud  pre-eminence  which  she  now  enjoys  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  scientific  achievement. 

Other  countries  have  now  begun  to  imitate  her  in  this  work, 
and  none  more  successfully  than  our  own.  The  institutions 
which  hav'e  of  late  years  influenced  American  education  more 
powerfully  than  any  others — Michigan,  Harvard,  and  Johns 
Hopkins — have  steadily  kept  German  models  in  this  respect 
before  them.  The  other  leading  institutions  have  also  been 
more  or  less  affected  directly  by  German  example,  often  sup¬ 
posing,  it  is  true,  in  their  ignorance  that  they  were  copying 
German  models  when  they  were  departing  most  widely  from 
them. 

If  wewi.sh,  then,  to-day  to  influence  powerfully  and  continu¬ 
ously  any  great  department  of  our  national  life,  we  naturally 
cast  about  for  some  kind  of  a  possible  school  which  shall  em¬ 
body  in  some  way  our  ideals,  which,  if  possible,  shall  prepare 
for  some  art  and  promote  its  underlying  science,  since  we 
recognize  in  this  combination  a  most  powerful  lever  of 
progress. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  modern,  as  distinguished 
from  ancient,  society  is  the  large  extent  to  which  we  are  sub¬ 
stituting,  or  trying  to  substitute,  conscious  for  unconscious 
effort  in  the  field  of  progress.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
reformers  were  more  active,  and  reformers  of  a  type  unknown 
to  antiquity  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Solon  was  a  re¬ 
former,  but  he  became  so  not  from  any  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  defects  of  society  about  him,  not  from  any  feeling 
that  there  were  certain  abuses,  which,  in  the  name  of  hu¬ 
manity,  ought  to  be  abolished,  but  simply  because  a  point  had 
been  reached  in  the  conflict  of  parties  when  society  threatened 
to  dissolve.  Something  had  to  be  done  immediately  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  relapse  to  barbarism,  and  only  enough  was  done  to 
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relieve  the  condition  of  acute  disease,  as  was  shown  by  the 
acts  of  succeeding  reformers. 

All  ancient  reforms,  so  for  as  we  know  them,  were  carried 
through  practically  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  problems 
of  antiquity  were,  moreover,  simple.  Society  was  satisfied 
with  conditions  which  every  modern  nation  would  regard  as 
intolerable.  Social  progress  was  therefore  largely  unconscious. 
Few  ^ople  reflected  on  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
any  given  policy.  Fewer  would  listen  to  any  discussion  of 
the  matter.  National  policy  was  an  outgrowth  of  national 
sentiments, — almost  an  automatic  expression  of  national 
characteristics  and  qualities.  Very  few  matters  formed  the 
subject  of  legislation.  The  written  laws  gave  no  complete 
view  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  did  not  reflect  to  any  great 
extent  national  feeling  and  wisdom. 

The  modern  world  is  different.  We  have  entered  upon  a 
conscious  period,  or  at  least,  we  think  it  is  conscious.  The 
reformer  is  abroad.  Men  and  women  will  devote  their  time 
and  money  to  the  promotion  of  causes  in  which  they  have  no 
interest  in  the  ordinary  material  sense  of  that  term.  They 
refuse  to  mind  their  own  business.  They  even  think  they  are 
their  brothers’  keeper  and  act  upon  that  belief.  They  insist 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  must  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  society.  Animals  must  be  protected,  asylums  for  the  sick, 
insane,  idiotic,  must  be  built.  The  poor  must  be  supported, 
the  unfortunate  helped,  even  the  criminal  must  be  treated 
humanely.  The  ignorant  must  be  educated,  the  inefficient 
trained,  the  weak  strengthened,  the  sick  kept  alive,  and  so  a 
thousand  and  one  things  are  demanded  to-day  which,  if  pro¬ 
posed  to  a  Greek  or  Roman,  could  only  have  excited  a 
smile  of  derision.  At  one  extreme  stand  those  who  insist 
that  society  shall  take  upon  itself  the  burdens  and  cares  of  the 
individuals  and  direct  all  the  physical  and  mental  effort  of  the 
race  towards  the  goal  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  Between  the  socialists  at  one  end,  who  form  as  yet 
a  small  fraction  of  the  world’s  population,  and  the  laisser- 
faircists  at  the  other  end,  who  are  still  less  numerous,  stand  at 
varying  distance  the  great  bulk  of  our  society, — borne  away 
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with  an  ever-increasing  speed  from  the  position  of  laisser- 
faireistn,  and  if  not  carried  towards  socialism,  yet  at  least 
to  a  policy  in  which  government  shall  attempt  to  do  far  more 
than  it  does  now. 

Action,  then,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  taken  in  some  direc¬ 
tion  by  government,  and  that  in  an  ever  widening  sphere.  If 
this  action  is  to  be  consciously  wise,  it  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  forces  of  society.  Our  legislators, 
who  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  great  public  and 
less  and  less  the  so-called  representatives  at  Washington  or 
Albany,  must  be  instructed  in  these  things.  But  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  unfortunately  not  at  present  to  be  found  in  any  very 
large  or  unadulterated  quantities.  Still  we  have  a  start,  and 
know  something  about  the  way  we  should  go  at  it.  How 
shall  the  end  which  now  appears  desirable — education  of  the 
public  in  the  facts  and  forces  of  society — be  attained  ?  In 
view  of  the  first  point  presented,  there  can  only  be  one 
answer, — a  School  of  Social  Science ;  an  institution  which 
shall  do  two  things, — investigate  and  teach.  Not  merely 
teach  the  students  who  may  come  to  its  halls,  though  this  is 
indispensable,  but  also  teach  the  public  through  the  daily 
press,  as  well  as  through  books  and  pamphlets. 

Now,  a  school  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be  a  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  its  ultimate  size  and  in¬ 
fluence.  But  it  will  cost  money,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  prac¬ 
tical  question.  With  what  shall  it  begin  ?  At  what  point  in 
this  limitless  field  shall  it  enter?  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  its  immediate  success  depends  upon  whether  it  takes  a 
strategic  position  at  the  start.  It  might  begin  with  the  earliest 
geologic  remains  of  men,  and  try  to  infer  from  such  remains 
as  we  find  what  the  original  and  indestructible  social  tenden¬ 
cies  and  forces  are,  or  it  may  begin  with  some  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  day.  Without  desiring  to  belittle  in  any  way 
the  importance  of  the  first  class  of  investigations,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  latter  offer  more  hopes  of  interesting 
the  American  public. 

Institutions  of  learning  to  be  highly  successful  in  America 
must  be  popular.  The  universities  of  the  various  States, 
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though  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of  specified 
classes  of  people,  engrafted  an  element  of  popularity  by 
practically  abolishing  fees.  Harvard  College  and  Cornell 
University  have  grown  as  they  have  become  more  popular  in 
character,  have  appealed  to  an  ever-widening  clientele.  Even 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  seemed  to  have  become  somewhat  ex¬ 
clusive  in  establishing  a  chair  of  Assyriology,  yet  aimed  to 
become  popular,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  the  public  into 
its  confidence  and  recording  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work 
every  movement  of  its  professors  and  students.  Its  success  in 
this  line  should  be  a  lesson  to  every  American  institution. 

So  the  school  of  social  science  must  be  popular  in  some 
way  or  other.  It  should  fix  from  the  very  start  national 
attention  upon  itself.  It  should  let  the  American  people  feel 
that  it  has  something  for  them,  then  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  supporting  it  in  a  royal  fashion.  Now,  is  this  possible  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  select  a  point  of  attack  upon  public  esteem 
which  will  be  surely  and  largely  successful  from  the  very 
start  ?  I  believe  it  is,  and  I  .should  propose  something  like 
the  following : 

A  school  of  the  kind  proposed,  while  not  neglecting  any 
portion  of  the  field  of  political  and  social  science,  should  take 
up  at  once  the  investigation  of  some  practical  problem  of 
American  political  life, — some  problem  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  interest  for  a  long  time  to  come,  which  is  likely  to  increase 
in  importance,  and  which  is  of  a  character  to  attract  public 
attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  no  desire  to  ex¬ 
clude  other  topics  (and  there  are  many  of  as  deep  and  general 
interest),  I  would  suggest  the  subject  of  city  government. 
This  would  possess  the  qualifications  enumerated  above  and 
would  have  in  addition  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily 
understood. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  would  be  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  government  of  cities  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  the  organization  of  the  cities,  their  relation  to 
superior  political  bodies,  their  powers,  the  distribution  of 
functions  among  the  various  organs.  This  work  has  not  been 
performed  by  any  one  yet,  although  it  is  necessary  to  do  it 
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before  anything  else  can  be  accomplished.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  enough.  One  must  descend  to  details.  The  items  of 
expenditure  and  income  must  be  ascertained  and  classified 
according  to  some  convenient  system ;  the  budget,  in  other 
words,  must  be  studied  and  set  forth  in  a  clear  manner.  It 
must  appear  how  much  money  the  cities  spend  for  the  various 
objects  of  their  care  ;  what  is  the  cost  of  schools,  roads  and 
bridges,  justice,  water,  sewerage,  lighting;  the  whole  cost,  the 
cost  per  capita,  per  unit  of  wealth,  etc.  The  system  of  income 
must  be  studied.  It  must  appear  how  much  income  is  derived 
from  taxes,  from  fees,  from  earnings  of  productive  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities ;  of  what  kinds  and  how 
numerous  the  taxes,  the  method  of  their  collection,  etc. 

The  methods  of  carrying  on  public  business  must  be  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  duly  set  forth.  It  must  appear,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  the  streets  are  cleaned  by  contract  or  by 
laborers  hired  directly  by  the  city  authorities  ;  whether  streets 
are  paved  by  contract  or  by  city  laborers  under  the  direction 
of  city  engineers.  The  method  of  supplying  water  should 
also  receive  attention, — whether  by  public  or  private  manage¬ 
ment,  whether  by  lump  charges  or  by  metres  ;  also  the  amount 
of  water  used  per  capita,  etc.  No  one,  I  presume,  would  deny 
that  this  information  would  be  valuable.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  is  at  present  not  attainable,  and  that  it  can  be  collected 
only  by  systematic  investigation  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
through  Europe  and  America. 

But  why  should  something  like  this  be  the  first  work  of  the 
school  ? 

1.  Because  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  bring  forth 
valuable  results  in  this  line  almost  from  the  start, — results 
that  would  aid  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  our  politics.  The  methods  of  doing  the  work 
are  plain ;  suitable  persons  could  be  easily  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results. 

2.  Because  it  would  attract  universal  and  continuous  atten¬ 
tion.  From  Maine  to  California,  from  the  Gulf  to  Minnesota, 
there  are  hundreds  of  communities,  each  of  whom  has  had  to 
settle  these  questions  for  itself,  and  in  each  of  them  they  will 
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not  stay  settled  for  more  than  a  few  years  together.  The 
members  of  council,  in  spite  of  all  slanders  to  the  contrary, 
desire,  as  a  whole,  to  do  the  best  things  for  their  cities.  But 
they  are  ignorant,  and  there  is  no  one  to  enlighten  them  as  to 
what  is  best.  There  are  scores  of  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
spend  time  and  effort  in  arriving  at  a  clear  view  on  these 
topics;  but  they  know  not  where  to  go  for  information.  All 
these  people — first  in  one  city  and  then  in  another,  now  in 
Maine,  now  in  Texas,  now  in  Chicago,  now  in  New  Orleans — 
are  agitated  by  these  circumstances,  and  would  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  have  recourse  to  any  person  or  any  school  who  could  tell 
them  how  this  or  that  plan  has  worked  in  this  or  that  city. 

A  word  or  two  of  personal  experience  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  connection.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  brief 
study  into  the  relation  of  the  modern  city  to  the  supply  of 
artificial  light, — more  particularly  of  gaslight.  The  work  had 
no  great  merit ;  but  no  one  else  had  done  it.  It  related  to  a 
topic  which  has  attracted  attention  all  over  the  country.  As 
a  result,  I  was  flooded  with  inquiries  from  every  section  of  the 
country  and  almost  from  all  classes  of  people.  City  council- 
men  wanted  to  know  how  this,  that,  and  the  other  point  could 
be  best  arranged  in  a  proposed  grant  of  power  to  certain  gas 
companies.  State  legislators  wished  to  know  the  best  form 
for  a  general  law  touching  lighting  and  water  companies. 
Members  of  citizen  committees  desired  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  protecting  city  interests.  Many  of  those  inquiries  re¬ 
lated  to  points  I  had  not  studied  ;  many  called  for  information 
I  did  not  have.  If  I  had  had  time  and  money  enough  to 
carry  out  the  work  I  had  begun  in  the  pamphlet  published,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  municipalities  in  these 
matters,  the  country  over,  would  have  been  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  mere  possibility  of  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  points  at  stake. 

3.  The  result  would  be  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
fact  that  systematic  investigation  into  the  facts  of  society  by 
suitably  qualified  scholars  is  a  valuable  practical  thing  and 
not  a  mere  theoretical  pastime.  It  would  get  the  public  into 
the  habit  of  looking  to  the  results  of  scholarship  rather  than 
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practical  politics  in  such  matters.  This  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  greater  respect  for  the  work  of  scientific  research 
which  could  not  but  react  upon  the  public  in  a  manner  favor¬ 
able  to  the  endowment  and  adequate  equipment  of  research 
in  general. 

4.  It  would  certainly  open  the  eyes  of  the  average  citizen 
to  what  is  doing  and  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  social 
reform  and  social  progress.  The  most  progressive  American 
community — the  most  radical  of  W'estern  American  cities — 
is  still  chiefly  under  the  domination  of  custom  and  habit.  If 
any  one  proposes  a  reform  in  any  direction,  it  is  always  met 
by  the  objection,  “  Ah,  that  is  nice  enough  in  theory,  but  it 
would  never  work  in  practice.”  If,  however,  one  is  able  to 
show  exactly  how  some  other  community,  no  more  intelligent, 
not  so  rich,  even  more  unfavorably  situated,  has  succeeded  in 
doing  this  very  thing,  much  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  towards  convincing  the  public  of  its 
practicability. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  housing  the  poor.  The 
idea  of  a  municipality  undertaking  the  work  of  securing 
better  houses  by  the  method  of  condemning  land  and  erecting 
model  dwellings  strikes  an  American  at  first  blush  as  some¬ 
thing  most  extraordinary.  When  he  learns,  however,  that 
English  cities,  which  are  of  all  cities  most  like  his  own,  not 
only  have  authority  to  condemn  property  for  this  purpose,  but 
have  exercised  this  authority  with  notable  success  in  many 
instances,  he  is  ready  at  lea§t  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on  the 
subject.  When  he  learns  how  many  conveniences,  like  public 
bath-houses,  parks,  drinking-fountains,  public  wash-houses, 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  increase  public  comfort  in  countless  directions,  one  of  the 
most  serious  hinderances  to  progress  is  removed.  When  he 
comes  to  appreciate  fully  how  barbarous  are  many  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  and  most  of  his  fellow-citizens  are 
living,  how  inferior  their  school  facilities,  how  wretched  their 
streets,  how  bad  their  water,  compared  with  the  best  that 
other  human  beings  are  enjoying  elsewhere,  his  eyes  will  be 
at  last  opened  to  the  fact  of  his  condition,  and  the  way  opened 
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for  a  sprouting  desire  to  have  the  very  best  “  that  is  going.” 
No  one  can  have  studied  the  facts  of  American  municipal  life 
without  coming  to  see  that  the  desire  to  have  as  good  a  thing 
as  anybody  else  is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  motives  of 
public-spirited  action  in  our  American  communities.  Now,  to 
nnke  this  thoroughly  efficient,  we  mu.st  .steadily  keep  before 
th  ’  public  what  is  the  best  thing  that  other  towns  have.  Keep 
.steadily  before  the  human  being,  as  he  exists  in  our  society, 
the  possibility  of  some  great  improvement  in  his  condition 
which  lies  within  his  ea.sy  reach,  and  you  are  constantly 
applying  the  most  efficient  inducement  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  obtain  it.  And  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  the 
individual  is  al.so  true  of  the  community. 

Our  orators — fourth  of  July,  Washington’s  birthday,  etc. — 
are  never  tired  of  extolling  the  advantages  of  American 
workingmen  as  compared  with  tho.se  of  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  He  eats  meat  once  or  twice  a  day  instead  of 
once  a  week  or  once  a  month.  He  wears  better  shoes,  better 
clothes,  and  liv'es  in  better  houses.  This  is  all  true  ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  and  thankful  that  it  is  so. 

But  suppose  he  carries  the  comparison  a  little  further,  so  as 
to  include  .something  more  than  the  bread  that  enters  the 
mouth.  Suppose  he  asks,  say,  about  the  schools,  about  the 
chances  for  an  education  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
workingmen  for  their  children.  What  would  his  answer  be  ? 
As  to  the  elementary  school,  there  would  not  be  much  differ¬ 
ence.  Honors  are  ea.sy  in  this  respect  as  between  America, 
Germany,  and  France  anyhow,  though  all  three  excel 
England  in  those  opportunities.  Suppose,  however,  the  boy 
has  some  unusual  talent,  for  the  development  of  which  the 
father  is  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices.  Where  can  he  get 
what  he  wants  with  the  least  sacrifice  ?  It  is  still  true  that 
people  with  small  incomes  can  procure  much  better  advantages 
for  their  children  in  Paris  or  Berlin  than  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  advantages  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  example,  for  a  boy  to  prepare  himself  properly  for 
the  classical  course  in  college  except  by  the  outlay  every 
year  for  tuition  alone  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  income  of 
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the  average  skilled  laborer  of  the  better  class.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  double  the  relative  cost  in  Berlin  or  Paris.  If  the 
laborer  himself  wishes  for  something  more  than  satisfaction 
of  his  grosser  wants,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  refining 
pleasures,  music,  art,  and  the  drama  ?  In  most  cases  in  this 
country  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  Where  they  do  exist,  they 
are  far  beyond  not  only  the  reach  of  the  skilled  artisan,  but 
also  of  the  people  whose  income  is  on  the  average  double  that 
of  the  skilled  artisans.  And  yet  we  talk  of  democracy,  and 
are  content  with  a  condition  where’  nearly  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living  on  its  finer  sides  is  only  for  the  rich. 

Suppose  we  go  a  little  further,  Where  are  the  opportunities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  good  air  and  good  walks,  when  the 
laborer  wishes  to  recuperate  ?  Not,  by  any  means,  in  our 
American  towns,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  have  much 
in  this  line  at  least  to  offer  to  him  of  little  means.  The  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  are  all  that  is  left,  and  while  I  would  not 
by  any  means  underrate  these,  yet  where  all  our  thirst  for 
amusement  must  seek  an  outlet  in  religion,  our  religion  is  apt 
to  sink  to  the  level  of  an  amusement. 

Now,  of  these  facts  the  average  American  is  ignorant.  He 
imagines  in  his  blindness  that  he  has  the  best  of  everything; 
and  if  what  he  has  is  not  perfect,  why,  that  is  a  mere  incident 
of  all  human  things.  No  greater  service  could  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  social  progress  in  this  country  than  to  present  and 
keep  presenting  the  facts  of  social  conditions  and  progress 
elsewhere.  No  agency  could  do  this  so  efficiently  in  the 
present  state  of  our  society  as  such  a  school  of  the  social 
sciences  as  proposed  in  the  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  plan  calls  for  a  school 
organized  on  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  the  ordinary  one. 
Let  a  professor,  or,  if  the  term  suits  better,  a  director,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  general  subject  of  investigation.  Place  at 
his  disposal  means  enough  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  in¬ 
quiries  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  way,  taking  up  by  way  of 
preference  pressing  questions  first.  He  should,  of  course, 
have  whatever  library  facilities  and  clerical  help  should  be 
needed.  He  should  also  be  allowed  to  engage  men  of  suitable 
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education  and  training  to  assist  him, — men  who  could  be  sent 
to  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  work  demanded,  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  circumstances  should  make  necessary.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  abundant  facilities  should  be  at  hand 
for  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  results. 

The  school  may  very  well  be  connected  with  some  existing 
institution  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  duplicating 
existing  facilities.  It  may  be  begun  with  one  professor  or 
director  and  expanded  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  as  soon  as  the  result  of  its  work 
in  one  line  shall  be  found  valuable,  men  and  societies  will  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  new  departments  for  the  investigation 
of  the  subjects  of  special  interest  to  them.  For  example,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  if  the  school  should  show  by  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  subject  of  municipal  government  in  general 
what  excellent  results  are  awaiting  systematic  work  in  this 
direction,  those  interested  in  poenology  would  establish  a 
department  for  this  subject ;  those  interested  in  charities 
would  do  the  same  for  it ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  the 
whole  field  of  political  and  social  science  could  be  covered. 

We  should  not  be  content,  however,  with  the  mere  work  of 
scientific  investigation,  though  that  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
valuable  work  in  this  field.  We  must  utilize  the  facilities  for 
the  education  and  training  of  those  who  shall  become  teachers 
and  preachers  in  this  department.  Future  professors  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  science  would  find  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  at 
such  an  institution  an  indispensable  element  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work.  The  future  clergymen  would  find  here  an  in¬ 
troduction  into  certain  phases  of  the  work  falling  to  his  lot 
which  could  be  furnished  nowhere  else.  Future  politicians 
and  statesmen  would  seek  here  a  preparation  for  forming 
judgments  on  the  complicated  affairs  of  modern  social  life. 

But  the  school  should  not  stop  even  here.  It  should  send 
out  lecturers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country  to  press 
upon  public  attention  the  facts  and  principles  of  social  science 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term, — explain  to  them  how  and 
what  beneficial  changes  lie  within  their  easy  reach,  preach  the 
gospel  of  social  progress,  advance  high  the  standards  of 
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popular  education  and  popular  health, — mental,  moral,  and 
physical. 

As  to  the  name,  I  should  suggest  “  Seminary  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences.” 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  THP:  SCIENCE  OF  CHARITY. 

BY  REV.  J.  G.  BROOKS. 

The  growing  number  of  charities  is  often  used  to  point  a 
hopeful  moral.  The  new  institutions  are  pointed  to  as  signs 
of  a  higher  civilization  or  a  more  alert  Chri.stianity.  It  is 
however,  not  without  mi.sgivings  that  one  asks  why  such  vastly 
extended  charity,  organized  and  unorganized,  is  necessary. 

What  does  it  signify  of  social  health  and  soundness  that 
such  innumerable  ”  Homes,”  ”  Retreats,”  ”  Asylums,”  “  Organ¬ 
izations”  are  not  only  called  for  but  are  so  filled  that  every¬ 
where  we  hear  the  same  story,  ”  We  could  do  twice  as  much 
good  if  we  had  more  means  and  more  room.”  “  We  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  demand  for  help,”  etc.  All  of  which  signi¬ 
fies  that  if  these  charity  institutions  were  doubled  in  size  they 
would  be  filled. 

In  Maxime  du  Camp’s  long  list  of  such  institutions,  almost 
without  exception  this  is  the  story.  In  more  than  ninety 
American  reports  of  different  charities  there  is  this  urgent  call 
for  money  to  enlarge  the  work.  How  shall  we  construe  this 
growing  demand  into  a  sign  of  social  health  ?  The  really 
hopeful  fact  about  it  is  the  increased  social  sensitiveness  that 
such  enlarged  and  various  effort  implies. 

Especially  in  our  older  and  larger  cities  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  growth  of  this  distinctively  social  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  looks  indeed  as  if  the  sheer  mass  of  it  would  grow 
faster  than  any  method  that  is  available  for  its  training  and 
direction.  Here  is  the  opportunity  as  it  is  the  necessity  of 
a  school  of  charity. 
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Nowhere  is  the  need  more  keenly  felt  than  in  older  cities, 
like  Boston,  where  the  newer  methods  based  upon  experience 
have  been  tried  long  enough  to  prove  their  value,  and  also  to 
learn  how  sharp  and  narrow  are  the  limits  within  which  the 
best  curative  work  is  now  confined. 

A  school  of  charity  must  first  recognize  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  industrial  society. 

Commerce  is  forced  now  to  submit  to  the  conditions  not  of 
a  local  or  even  national  market  alone,  but  of  a  “  world-market.” 
The  price  of  a  nation’s  surplus,  that  decides  the  price  of  the 
whole  product,  is  more  and  more  determined  not  within  the 
national  boundaries,  but  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  thus 
every  little  bay  and  creek  of  our  industrial  life  is  affected  by 
the  “  seas  that  know  no  limit  but  the  globe.” 

We  cannot  too  soon  learn  that  many  of  our  gravest  and 
most  local  charity  problems  are  a  very  pulsing  part  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  world  relations.  An  old  and  very  intelligent  worker 
in  New  York  told  me,  recently,  “  I  begin  to  see  in  my  insti¬ 
tution  that  it  is  only  dipping  water  with  a  sieve  so  long  as 
this  immigration  goes  on.”  The  work  was  no  less  sacred 
because  it  was  hopeless,  neither  was  there  any  question  that 
it  must  be  done. 

Here,  however,  was  a  new  recognition  of  the  ”  world-mar¬ 
ket.”  It  is  seen  that  a  local  city  charity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Italian  immigration,  and  immigration  ever  more  from  the 
South  of  Italy  with  its  least  desirable  elements. 

Here  is  work  for  a  school  of  charity.  It  will  not  be  its 
function  to  stop  immigration  though  it  may  furnish  both  facts 
and  influence  that  shall  help  towards  its  intelligent  control. 
The  real  function  of  such  a  school  will  be  to  deal  system¬ 
atically  and  organically  with  the  entire  conditions  which  de¬ 
termine  our  local  work.  There  was  once  a  village  charity  as 
there  was  a  village  market  with  no  “  over-production.”  There 
was  once  a  city  charity  as  there  w’as  a  city  market.  Both  have 
passed  away  not  to  return.  Insanity,  suicide,  pauperism,  the 
tenement  house  “  trampery,”  indeed,  almost  all  the  baffling 
problems,  are  so  vitally  a  part  of  somewhat  greater  than 
ourselves  that  we  must  study  also  from  the  side  of  the 
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•whole,  or  miss  altogether  the  real  causes  of  our  special  and 
local  ills. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  school  for  broad  and  scientific 
study  must  be  able  to  command,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  inve.stigation,  the  widest  field  of  fact  and  experience. 
It  is  plainly  absurd  that  several  German  societies  for  the 
theoretic  and  practical  study  of  these  problems  should  have 
no  sort  of  relation  to  our  own  organizations  existing  for  the 
same  work.  Of  one  of  the  most  important  organizations,  both 
for  theory  and  practice,  that  has  ever  existed,  “  La  Reforme 
Sociale,”  in  France,  we  as  yet  have  practically  no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever,  yet  it  has  had  many  years  of  experience,  is 
highly  and  elaborately  organized,  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  regular  service  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country. 
Judges,  engineers,  merchants,  economists,  agriculturists  of  the 
first  rank  in  France,  are  so  related  to  this  society  as  to  give 
to  it  systematically  the  results  of  their  special  experience.  It 
has  a  history ;  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  literature  that  is 
not  in  the  least  like  the  earlier  French  speculation  upon  social 
subjects.  The  new  studies  are  largely  by  men  of  special 
and  practical  knowledge,  as  they  are  in  a  sister  society  for  the 
propagation  of  profit-sharing,  where  every  man  upon  the 
board  is  a  business-man  of  large  e.xperience,  like  Charles 
Robert,  Van  Marken,  or'Laroche-Joubert. 

What  society  for  the  study,  practically  or  theoretically,  of 
profit-sharing  could  skip  the  regularly  published  experience 
of  this  French  society  ?  “La  Reforme  Sociale”  has  an  equal 
importance  for  general  questions. 

As  the  importance  of  a  school  for  charity  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  method  it  adopts,  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
what  such  method  should  be  than  by  reference  to  this  society 
founded  by  Le  Play.  With  its  body  of  doctrine  or  the  con¬ 
tents  of  its  method  I  have  nothing  to  do.  The  method  is 
strictly  that  of  organized  experience, — the  method  of  science. 

I  must  speak,  too,  only  of  the  present  phase  of  its  working, 
not  of  Le  Play  and  his  noble  life-work,  out  of  which  it  has  all 
sprung. 

There  is  first  at  Paris,  holding  monthly  meetings,  the  Inter- 
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national  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Economy.  Its  presi¬ 
dents  have  been  men  often  of  European  reputation, — Batbie 
Wolowski,  Michael  Chevalier,  De  Lesseps,  Professor  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  In  its  paying  membership  we  find  the  names  of 
Lavallee,  Levasseur,  the  historian  Taine,  and  a  score  of  other 
distinguished  Frenchmen.  Taine  was  not  ashamed  to  divide 
the  honor  of  his  pet  method  with  Le  Play,  the  founder  of  this 
society. 

At  these  monthly  meetings  papers  are  read  and  discussed 
upon  every  phase  of  the  “  social  problem,”  prison  reform, 
trusts,  strikes,  sanitary  legislation,  servant  question,  hours  of 
labor.  Employers’  Liability  Act, — indeed,  upon  nearly  fifty 
topics  touching  every  side  of  “  the  great  question.”  The 
best  of  these  papers  are  printed  regularly  in  a  fortnightly 
magazine,  together  with  elaborate  reviews  of  the  new  books 
upon  social  science,  accounts  of  experiments,  legislative  and 
social,  in  other  countries,  etc.  Now  this  Central  Society  of 
experts  does  not  work  alone.  It  is  bound  organically  to  a 
large  number  of  local  clubs  in  the  large  French  cities  and 
towns.  These  clubs  exist  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  same 
problems.  They  are  able,  by  special  and  local  studies,  con¬ 
stantly  to  furnish  the  Paris  society  with  important  matter. 
The  magazine  is  the  organ  of  the  Economic  Society,  and 
goes  to  the  members  of  the  local  clubs,  thus  putting  into  their 
hands  regularly  and  systematically  the  latest  results  of  social 
investigation  and  experiment, — not,  let  it  be  noted,  the  un¬ 
weeded  mass  of  it,  but  only  that  upon  which  the  experts  of 
the  Central  Society  have  passed  judgment.  A  local  society 
has  thus  the  supreme  practical  advantage  of  getting  for  its 
local  and  special  problems  just  the  e.xperience  sifted  and 
criticised  by  the  e.xperts  that  it  needs  for  its  own  work. 

From  a  single  recent  number  of  this  magazine  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  illustrate  the  high  character  of  the  work. 

1.  “  Workingmen’s  Institutions  in  Alsace  and  the  Social 
Legislation  of  the  Empire.” 

2.  “  Commercial  Crises.” 

3.  “  The  Population  Question.” 

4.  “  Organization  of  Charity  at  Paris.” 
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5.  “  Accidents  to  Workingmen.” 

Four  of  these  articles  are  written  by  men  that  have  more 
than  a  national  reputation.  A  school  for  scientific  charity 
must  first  of  all  adopt  this  method: 

It  must  have  (i)  a  central  bureau  in  close  and  systematic 
alliance  with  the  different  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
will  give  us  instant  command  of  the  new  literature  and 
experience. 

(2)  It  must  have  a  publication  fund  to  secure  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  such  portions  of  the  literature  as  throw  light  upon 
our  problems. 

(3)  It  must  be  able,  as  the  Le  Play  Society,  to  command 
special  and  expert  opinion  on  the  new  studies,  that  they  may 
be  sifted  for  our  special  uses. 

(4)  It  must  be  brought  into  such  w'orking  relation  with 
our  local  clubs,  colleges,  charities,  penal  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  as  to  become  a  regular  distributing  centre  of  the  world’s 
best  experience  and  most  important  experimenting. 

It  is  now  mere  chance  whether  we  hear  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  results  abroad  or  not.  A  discouraged  American  co- 
operator,  after  years  of  self-sacrificing  work,  reads  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  English  co-operation.  “  Why,”  he  said,  ”  if 
we  had  known  that  experience  we  needn’t  have  failed.”  Yet 
this  experience  was  old.  A  co-operation  experiment  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  has  put  at  its  instant  disposal  by  the  Central  Society 
all  the  experience  attainable.  This  local  enterprise  has  thus 
the  advantage  of  watching  for  its  guidance  both  the  failures 
and  successes  of  all  attempts  in  its  own  kind. 

For  every  attempt  in  profit-sharing,  who  could  affbrd  to 
miss  the  experience  regularly  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
French  Society?  There  isn’t  a  “theorist”  on  the  board,  but 
only  business-men  actively  engaged  in  widely  various  schemes 
of  profit-sharing.  It  is  indeed  one  function  of  this  society  to 
put  its  experience  into  such  shape  that  others  may  be  able  to 
use  it  safely. 

It  is  this  society  that  has  had  Bohmert’s  great  work  (“  Die 
Gewinnbetheiligung”)  translated.  When  Mr.  Gilman  pub¬ 
lished  his  recent  “  Profit-Sharing,”  this  society  made  it  widely 
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known.  Such  portions  of  it  as  might  be  useful  to  the  French 
are  to  be  or  have  been  translated. 

Here  for  every  one  of  the  pressing  problems  is  work  for 
a  school  of  charity.  The  new  methods  of  “  associated  charity” 
are  slowly  spreading  in  our  larger  towns,  yet  the  extremely 
interesting  history  of  this  movement,  that  we  wrongly  con¬ 
nect  with  Elberfeld,  is  not  known  in  English. 

One  of  the  mo.st  competent  men  in  Germany,  Professor 
Pohmert,  writes  the  history  of  charities  in  seventy-seven 
cities.  There  is,  I  think,  not  even  a  summary  of  these  results 
in  English.  He  is  now  publishing  regularly  “  Der  Heifer,” 
in  order  to  carry  on  this  work  of  making  known  the  new 
results  and  methods.  In  the  first  issue  we  find  actively 
interested  such  names  as  Von  Bunsen,  Siemens,  and  Gneist. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  these  foreign  studies  and  experiments 
a  great  deal  that  is  purely  local,  and  could  but  indirectly  or 
not  at  all  interest  us.  There  is,  however,  much  of  which  we 
as  yet  know  nothing,  that  concerns  us  just  as  vitally  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  a  chemi.st  or  a  surgeon  to  know  of  new  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  in  their  work.  VVe  shall  soon  be  forced  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  the  tramps.  Before  beginning  to  experi¬ 
ment  (and  simply  driving  them  from  one  place  to  another), 
would  it  not  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  German  experi¬ 
ence  ?  It  represents  a  widely  organized  attempt,  covering 
now  many  years.  There  is  a  literature  upon  this  question, 
much  of  which  is  written  by  men  of  large  and  special  ex¬ 
perience.  It  has  a  record  of  failures  that  would  be  as  ser¬ 
viceable  to  us  as  their  succes.ses.  Upon  such  deeply  funda¬ 
mental  matters  as  the  “  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Cities,” 
”  Penal  Question,”  “  Prostitution,”  etc.,  a  body  of  e.xperience 
exists  wholly  indispensable  to  any  large  and  adequate  study 
of  these  problems. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  reason  why  we  ought  to  ha\ne 
access  to  the  studies  and  experience  of  the  Le  Play  Society. 
It  is  based  upon  a  very  pronounced  “  individualism.” 

No  difficulty  is  now  practically  greater  than  to  know  where, 
in  these  problems,  to  call  for  state  or  municipal  aid,  and  when 
the  “private  initiative”  and  “self-help”  will  suffice.  Between 
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“  individualism”  and  “  collectivism”  the  issues  are  ever  more 
sharply  defining  themselves.  It  is  thus  of  real  consequence 
that  a  society  so  important  should  be  constantly  furnishing  us 
experience  as  to  the  value  of  either  of  these  methods.  Shall 
the  State  manage  mines  ?  Shall  it  insure  workingmen  ?  Or, 
independent  of  all  theory,  can  the  private  corporation  best 
accomplish  these  things  ? 

This  French  society  has  a  large  and  very  specific  experience, 
indicating  the  clear  superiority  of  the  private  as  against  the 
State  management.  In  several  of  our  most  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  we  should  be  helped  by  these  studies. 

Our  first  object,  then,  seems  to  be  this :  So  to  relate  our 
centre  of  study  to  all  other  important  centres  of  work  that  we 
may  avail  ourselv'es  regularly  of  their  experience.  In  no  other 
way  can  data  at  all  adequate  be  secured.  We  have  seen  that 
our  problem  is  commensurate  with  the  ‘‘  world-market,”  and 
will  every’  day  become  more  so  These  larger  affiliations, 
therefore,  only  recognize  the  real  extent  and  nature  of  our 
problem.  This  recognition  of  its  greatness,  moreover,  is  not 
without  weighty’  practical  consequences. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  too  local  and  undramatic  character 
of  our  politics  that  accounts  in  part  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
American  issues ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ablest  young 
men  in  England  are  excited  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
English  politics.  It  is  not  merely  England,  but  Egypt,  India, 
Ireland,  in  a  word,  world  issues,  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Our  “  charities”  are  not  .so  imposing  as  politics  ;  but  no  one 
can  see  even  dimly’  the  magnitude  of  these  questions  in  their 
causal  relations  without  feeling  that  they  have  a  greatness 
worthy  of  the  highest  gifts  that  men  can  bring.  The  first  all¬ 
pressing  need  now  in  America  is  really  to  interest  those  who 
have  social  power. 

If  one  rich  English  merchant,  like  Mr.  Booth,  can  do  so  much 
by  taking  the  method  of  business  into  Elast  London,  what 
could  one  hundred  such  men  do  ?  But  the  tiniest  fraction  of 
our  strength  has  as  yet  been  put  out  on  these  problems. 

What  could  a  dozen  men  capable  of  managing  a  large  bank, 
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railroad,  or  corporation  do,  let  us  say,  with  the  tenement- 
house  problem,  if  they  were  really  to  turn  their  skill  upon  it 
as  Mr.  Booth  did  upon  his  problem  ? 

Much  of  the  best  work  in  German  cities  has  been  done  by  an 
aroused  public  opinion  that  brought  into  active  working 
sympathy  with  these  questions  the  bankers,  editors,  and  large 
business-men.  These  men  will  read  what  Professor  Gneist,  Von 
Bunsen,  or  Siemens  write  upon  these  topics.  In  France  they 
will  read  what  is  written  by  Professor  Jannet,  Raffalovich, 
De  Foville,  and  Professor  Juglar. 

Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  a  school  for  the  scientific  study  of 
charities  and  reforms  could  so  bring  before  the  public  these 
abler  discussions  and  experiments  as  to  kindle  an  interest 
among  those  whose  help  we  most  need?  Neither  could  such 
schools  fail  to  counteract  wholesomely  a  very  pernicious  tra¬ 
dition,  still  powerful  in  the  churches,  that  people  are  saved  by 
certain  forms  of  intellectual  assent  to  this  or  that  creed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  especially  out  of  the  larger  cities 
where  public  opinion  will  less  and  less  tolerate  it,  the  churches 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  isolation  that  cripples  their  best  social 
work.  Differences  of  intellectual  belief  actually  prevent  hearty 
and  effectual  co-operation  in  reformatory  work.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  extraordinary  that  a  dozen  men  in  a  community  “set 
apart  to  do  God’s  work’’  should  actually  be  kept  apart,  except 
for  ineffectual  attempts  at  the  temperance  problem,  from  sys¬ 
tematic  and  intelligent  discussion,  and  dealing  with  those 
questions  which  most  concern  the  cleanness  and  health  and 
safety  of  the  town  in  which  they  as  ministers  work  and  live. 

A  prominent  orthodox  clergyman  tells  me  plainly,  “  I  can¬ 
not  get  my  brother  ministers  to  work  together  with  any  cordi¬ 
ality  or  good  result  whatever,  hardly  in  a  revival,  because  of 
local  jealousies.  They  seem  to  fear  that  I  shall  get  away  some 
of  their  flock.” 

I  doubt  if  organized  charity  reform  will  have  any  more  in¬ 
teresting  result  than  in  forcing  men — as  already  in  the  great 
cities — to  test  religious  values,  not  from  their  intellectual 
differences  or  peculiarities,  but  solely  from  the  measure  of 
simple  human  improvement  resulting  from  their  efforts.  In 
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the  large  centres  public  opinion  is  growing  impatient  of  any 
other  test  of  true  religion.  In  Boston  one  may  often  see  in 
the  associated  charity  work  the  clergy  of  every  sect  heartily 
co-operating  towards  this  end  of  social  welfare  alone,  forgetful 
wholly  of  the  intellectual  differences  that  separate  them.  What 
will  another  generation  or  two  of  these  experiences  produce? 

But  what,  finally,  can  be  said  about  the  conditions  under 
which  such  centres  of  study  could  be  started  ?  Considerable 
money  would  be  necessary  both  for  its  running  and  for  its 
publication  fund. 

The  Central  Economic  Society  in  h" ranee  raises  much  of 
its  money  from  fees  of  members  in  the  local  clubs  .scattered 
about  the  country'.  Would  our  clubs,  exi.sting  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  study  of  social  que.stions,  furnish  a  consider¬ 
able  paying  membership?  Questions  have  been  put  to  some 
fourteen  American  clubs.  Mo.st  have  given  encouraging  an¬ 
swers  :  "  We  will  answer  for  fifteen  five-dollar  members.”  “  I 
will  guarantee  twenty  to  pay  five  dollars  yearly,”  etc. 

A  central  school  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  this 
alliance  with  local  clubs.  It  could  send  them,  as  does  the 
French  Society,  its  regular  Social  Science  Magazine,  together 
with  such  tran.slations,  reviews,  leaflets,  etc.,  as  might  be 
needed  for  theoretic  study  or  practical  work. 

An  American  club  reports,  “  What  we  want  is  the  most 
recent  experience  of  the  Gottenburg  Liquor  experiment.” 

The  school  should  be  the  medium  of  furnishing  tran.sla- 
tions  of  Dr.  Wie.selgren’s  reports. 

But  if  our  experience  were  like  that  of  the  French,  the 
Central  Society  would  gain  as  greatly  as  the  clubs.  It  ought 
to  draw  from  the  clubs,  colleges,  and  conferences  of  charity 
a  great  variety  of  special  local  studies  which  could  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  experts  and  published  for  the  widest  common  u.se. 
There  should,  too,  be  prizes  to  advanced  economic  students 
in  the  colleges  for  special  studies  and  investigation ;  the 
making  of  bibliographies,  etc.  Three  college  presidents  have 
expressed  very  cordial  approval  of  such  plan  and  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  heartily  in  its  furthering. 

Great  use  could  be  made  at  once  by  such  a  school  of  ex- 
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isting  societies  like  the  National  Conference  of  Charities ; 
various  Prison  Associations,  American  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  etc.  Affiliation  with  these  and  with  clubs  and  charity 
conferences  would  strengthen  the  common  work  at  every 
point,  and  especially  at  its  weakest  points. 

Of  the  location  of  such  school  and  the  actual  mechanism 
of  instruction  it  is  too  early  to  speak.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  this  specific  question  is  now  under  consideration. 
New  York  City  is  fittest  of  all  places  because  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  its  problems.  A  single  centre,  however, 
with  adequate  teaching  force  implies  great  expense.  It  .seems 
possible  .at  pre.sent  only  to  .start  by  utilizing  some  existing 
.society  like  that  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 
Without  greater  outlay'  than  could  prob,ably  be  met,  by  secur¬ 
ing  five  dollar  memberships  from  existing  organizations,  a 
bureau  for  the  intelligent  and  .systematic  di.stribution  of 
selected  information  may  begin  .at  once.  In  connection  with 
this  first  all-essential  work  lecturers  could  be  .secured  by 
conferences,  clubs,  colleges,  etc.  Such  beginnings  it  is  easily 
possible  to  make  at  once,  le.aving  any  more  definite  shaping 
of  the  scheme  to  the  future  The  call  for  this  kind  of  work 
has  begun.  At  the  last  council  meeting  of  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  this  .specific  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  need  for  sy.stematized  teaching  and  lecturing 
upon  these  themes  is  so  strongly  felt  that  Canon  Bradby 
moved  (.seconded  by  Mr.  Valpy)  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rc.solution :  “  That  the  council  should,  if  possible,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ‘  University  Extension’  and  other  similar  centres, 
arrange  for  addresses,  or  courses  of  lectures,  on  the  history 
of  charity,  poor-law,  and  social  economy.”  Here  the  e.xisting 
mechanism  of  the  university  work  is  to  be  used,  but  the  reso¬ 
lution  throws  the  expense  upon  the  charity  organization  itself, 
so  important  does  it  consider  the  need  of  such  instruction. 
Mr.  Myers,  representing  the  University  Extension,  promised 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  council  of  that  body. 


Note. — After  the  above  article  was  written  a  leaflet  was 
received  containing  the  “  Statuts  de  la  Societe  Internationale 
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pour  I’Etude  des  Questions  d’Assistance.”  Here  is  a  society 
just  founded  for  the  international  study  of  charity  problems. 

Its  definite  object  is, — 

**  La  recherche  des  moyens  les  plus  efficaces  et  le  plus  immidiatement  ap¬ 
plicable  de  soulager  la  misire  et  de  combattre  le  paup^risme.” 

It  projxjses  to  reach  its  object, — 

1.  Par  I’institution  de  reunions  periodiques  oh  sont  htudihes  les  questions 
d'assistance  dans  les  diflfhrents  pays; 

2.  Par  la  publication  d’un  bulletin  p^riodique ; 

3.  Par  I’organisation  de  conferences ; 

4.  Par  le  concours  moral  qu’elle  oflfre  aux  societes  qui  s’occupent  de  venir 
en  aide  h  toutes  les  formes  de  la  mishre ; 

5.  En  joignant  ses  efforts  h  ceux  des  com it6s  charges  d’organiser  les  congres 
internationaux  d’assistance. 

It  has  a  council  of  administration  to  control  the  machinery 
of  the  society,  select  questions  for  discussion,  etc. 

It  has  a  bureau,  composed  of  its  general  officers,  to  direct 
all  practical  work.  There  are  monthly  meetings,  at  which 
theoretic  and  practical  questions  are  discussed,  such  as, — 

1.  Assistance  en  ghnhral; 

2.  Services  de  I’enfance ; 

3.  Hftpitaux,  hospices,  assistance  h  domicile ; 

4.  Alihn^s,  dhpdts  de  mendicity,  monts  de  piit4. 

There  is  also  a  publication  fund  and  a  definite  “  propagande,” 
to  spread  information. 

Funds  are  raised, — 

1.  Des  cotisations  et  souscriptions. 

2.  Des  dons  et  subventions. 

3.  Du  produit  des  publications,  et  des  autres  ressources  obtenues  a  titre  ex- 
ceptionnel. 

The  fee  is  a  minimum  of  twenty  frances  yearly. 

Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  doubted  that  the  advantages  of  an 
organic  connection  with  the  above  society  would  be  very 
great  ?  A  school  for  the  science  of  charity  would  establish 
such  connection  with  the  chief  sources  of  investigation  and 
experiment  both  abroad  and  at  home.  It  would  thus  power¬ 
fully  stimulate  a  new  interest  in  social  problems,  at  the  same 
time  that  such  awakened  interest  was  directed,  disciplined, 
and  instructed  to  its  proper  end. 


J.  G.  B. 
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A  HELP  TO  THE  MORAL  LIFE.  • 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  SALTER. 

The  moral  life,  to  which  in  our  better  moments  we  aspire, 
is  the  life  dominated  by  the  good  purpose.  It  is  not  merely 
one  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  one  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mating  thought  is  to  do  right  and  to  do  all  that  is  right.  It 
is  a  life  the  centre  of  which  is  within,  and  in  which  hidden 
things — thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations — count  as  much  as 
anything  that  others  can  take  notice  of,  and  more.  May  I  be 
wholly  pure,  wholly  true,  wholly  patient,  wholly  brave,  wholly 
free  from  vanity  and  pride ! — that  is  the  instinct  of  the  moral 
life. 

There  may  be  various  helps  to  such  a  life,  but  one  that  I 
have  now  particularly  in  mind  would  be  a  book  that  should 
put  us  into  the  frame  of  mind  we  desire,  that  should  serve 
in  the  midst  of  our  busy  lives  to  remind  us  of  higher  things; 
that  should  freshen  our  aspirations  and  nerve  our  will.  Al¬ 
most  every  one,  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  setting  aside 
a  little  time  each  day  for  serious  thought,  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  concentrate  one’s  attention  without  some  external 
help.  Sometimes  good  thoughts  visit  us  and  sometimes  the 
soul  is  barren  and  dry, — our  efforts  seem  like  pumping  an 
empty  cistern.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  at  rare  times 
our  moral  insensibility  may  be  so  great  that  nothing  can 
break  it  up  ;  but  ordinarily  we  may  almost  without  intention 
or  effort  on  our  part  find  ourselves  gliding  into  a  serious 
mood  by  reading  some  chapter  or  passage  in  an  appropriate 
book.  I  should  convey  a  poor  idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind, 
if  it  were  thought  that  I  proposed  reading  in  some  set  and 
consecutive  fashion  books  or  writers  like  the  Bible,  Plato, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Emerson.  The  books  are  rare — I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  know  of  any — that  could  serve  just  the  purpose 
I  have  in  mind.  We  should  surely  never  think  of  treating 
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the  Bible  (as  a  whole)  in  this  way,  but  for  the  Protestant 
reaction  and  extravagance.  The  Bible  is  really  a  great  litera¬ 
ture,  or  rather  a  number  of  literatures  ;  there  are  pages  in 
,it  that  are  simply  'statements  of  fact  (or  what  purport  to 
be),  there  is  folk-lore  in  it,  there  are  philosophical  argu¬ 
ments  in  it,  there  are  harmless  love-poems,  there  are  songs 
of  vengeance,  and  there  arc  pages  and,  I  might  say,  books 
almost  unintelligible  to  us  without  scholarly  commentary. 
What  is  most  needed  at  the  present  day,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  not 
so  much  revised  translations  of  the  Bible  nor  critical  commen¬ 
taries  upon  it  (though  both  are  valuable),  but  such  selection 
from  it  as  would  give  what  is  available  for  the  moral  life  of 
man  to-day, — a  selection  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  people  and  might  be  every  man’s  friend.*  For 
there  are  passages,  pages,  in  the  Bible  that  belong  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  literature  of  the  world,  that  can  be,  and  forever  will 
be  (if  they  can  be  found  without  too  much  searching),  sources 
of  moral  inspiration  to  men, — trumpet-calls  to  the  higher  life. 
The  Catholic  church  itself — which  we  are  accu.stomed  to  think 
the  most  superstitious,  but  is  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
churches  in  practical  matters,  as  its  worship  is  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  affecting — never  dreams  of  asking  its  members 
to  read  the  Bible,  chapter  by  chapter,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  has  never  made  such  a  fetich  of  the  Bible  as  we  of 
Protestant  lineage  often  have.  Yet,  of  course,  the  principle 
of  selection  I  now  suggest  is  different  from  that  which  the 
Catholic  church  has  followed.  I  would  select  only  that  which 
would  help  to  build  up  the  moral  life.  There  are  Psalms, 
there  are  lines  from  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  there  are 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  that  have  and  always  will  have 
their  power,  their  charm,  their  deep  value  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  treat  Plato.  I  know  of  nothing 
so  profoundly  moving  in  Plato  as  a  passage  or  two  in  Isaiah ; 
he  was  a  poet  and  philosopher, — a  philosophical  poet,  we  may 
say,  rather  than  anything  else.  Yet  there  are  at  least  in  his 

*  As  a  praiseworthy  effort  in  this  direction.  The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  arranged  and  edited  by  the  R.abbis  Isaac  S.  and  Adolph  Moses  (Chicago, 
E.  Rubovitz  &  Bro.),  in.ay  be  mentioned. 
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•‘Apology  of  Socrates”  (whether  the  language  be  original 
with  Plato  or  not)  sentences  that  lift  us  to  the  very  heights 
of  moral  heroism,  that  give  us  a  courage,  a  serenity,  a  sub¬ 
lime  confidence  in  the  sovereign  nature  of  the  good  in  the 
universe  itself,  that  no  other  writings  could  better  inspire. 
Perhaps  no  one  book,  easily  accessible  to  all,  comes  so  near 
being  wholly  good,  none  might  be  made  so  unhesitatingly  a 
companion  and  friend,  as  the  “  Meditations”  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  There  is  less  that  is  strange  in  it,  less  that  offends  either 
the  common  sense  or  the  cultivated  thought  of  to-day,  loss 
that  jars  upon  us,  than  there  is  in  the  Bible  or  any  other  book 
of  the  ancient  world  that  could  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  it.  It  is  a  solace,  a  reminder,  and  an  inspiration.  I  can 
well  remember  the  heights  to  which  it  seemed  to  lift  me  when 
I  first  read  it.  The  sky  of  those  June  mornings  was  not  more 
blue,  more  serene,  more  clear,  than  was  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  emotion  into  which  its  pages  transported  me. 
Yet  Aurelius  has  his  limitations  ;  he  is  not  uniformly  inspir¬ 
ing  ;  he  sometimes  depresses  us ;  and  sometimes  he  does  not 
move  us  at  all.  It  is  what  really  touches  and  helps  us  that 
needs  to  be  culled  out  and  preserved  for  habitual  use. 

It  was  surely  no  detraction,  nor  meant  as  such,  but  the  loftiest 
praise,  when  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  Emerson  was  not  so 
much  either  philosopher  or  poet  as  the  friend  and  helper  of 
those  who  live  in  the  spirit.  To  no  one  person,  perhaps,  could 
so  many  young  men  and  young  women  (and  older  ones,  too, — 
for  the  days  are  passing)  bear  testimony  to-day,  as  one  who 
had  quickened  what  is  best  in  them,  who  had  led  them  out 
into  ample  ranges  of  thought  and  emotion,  who  had  released 
them  from  tyrannous  bands,  who  had  put  manliness  and  true 
womanliness,  .strength  and  sturdy  truth,  into  them,  as  to 
Emerson.  Yet  there  is  not  a  volume  of  Emerson  that  will 
bear  to  be  used  as  a  close  companion  in  just  the  sense  I  have 
in  mind.  While  the  moral  sentiment  is  a  ground-tone  in  all 
his  writings,  it  is  not  and  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  a  distinct 
note  everywhere.  Emerson  was  a  Yankee,  and  there  are 
passages  where  Yankee  wit  and  keenness  alone  shine.  We 
should  not  wish  to  miss  these  pas.sages,  but  they  are  not  moral 
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inspiration.  He  discusses  men  and  events,  he  is  the  critic  of 
literature  and  art,  and  his  ultimate  stand-point  is  always  the 
ethical  one  ;  but  there  are  whole  pages  that  do  not  bear  on  the 
personal  life  or  communicate  moral  impulses.  Moreover,  I 
must  confess  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  Emerson.  He 
always  writes  like  one  in  perfect  health.  He  hardly  seems 
to  know  our  human  weaknesses.  If  there  were  faults  in  that 
serene  and  elevated  soul,  they  never  prompt  to  confession. 
For  example,  in  all  his  writings  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of 
such  power  and  pathos,  of  such  purifying  sadness  as  a  passage 
in  one  of  George  Eliot’s  letters  on  evil-speaking,*  which, 
should  some  new  book  of  scriptures  ever  be  compiled,  would 
surely  make  a  sacred  chapter  on  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 

These  are  but  a  few  writers  or  books.  I  should  not  even 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  the  chief  sources  from  which 
moral  help  may  be  drawn.  There  are  passages  from  Lowell 
and  other  American  writers  that  would  serve,  passages  from 
Matthew  Arnold,  from  Browning,  from  John  Henry  Newman, 
from  Frederic  W.  Robertson,  from  Channing,  from  Words¬ 
worth,  from  Carlyle,  from  Schiller,  perchance  from  Goethe, 
to  go  no  further  back ;  but  none  who  did  not  love  the  good 
in  their  own  souls,  no  matter  how  learned  or  profound  they 
were,  or  however  perfect  the  literary  form  they  used,  can  ever 
communicate  that  love  to  others. 

I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  of  a  help  to  the  moral  life,  I 
am  speaking  of  something  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
yet  exist ;  for  no  collection  of  passages  from  just  the  point  of 
view  I  have  in  mind  {i.e.,  with  the  sense  of  our  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  needs)  has  as  yet  fallen  under  my  observation.  No  one 
would  think  of  treating  Conway’s  “  Sacred  Anthology”  as 
such  a  companion,  or  Mrs.  Child’s  “  Aspirations  of  the 
World,”  though  the  latter  comes  nearer  the  mark  and  the  for¬ 
mer  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  useful  learning.  The 
book  that  can  be  once  more  to  us  a  sacred  book,  that  shall 
endear  itself  to  us  in  the  sacred  moments  (or  what  we  may 
make  such)  of  each  day  and  may  be  helpful  whenever  we  take 

*  I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  The  Ethicai.  Record,  October,  1889,  p. 
126  (article,  “  George  Eliot’s  Views  of  Religion”). 
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it  up,  has  yet  to  be  made.  And  as  every  one’s  individual  ex¬ 
perience  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  narrow,  and  yet  as  every 
thoughtful  person  must  now  and  then  in  his  reading  meet 
with  passages  that  peculiarly  affect  him  and  seem  to  touch 
the  springs  of  his  better  life,  the  ideal  way  to  make  such  a 
book  would  be  to  have  it  the  outcome  of  the  experiences,  the 
suggestions  of  many  minds.  If  ten,  or,  better,  a  hundred, 
persons  would  agree  to  send  from  time  to  time  such  passages 
as  I  have  described  to  some  one  who  might  serve  as  editor 
of  the  collection, — do  so  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years, — 
something  valuable  might  be  the  result.* 


ETHICS  IN  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  JOHN  S.  MACKENZIE,  M.A., 

.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England. 


The  Study  of  ethics  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very 
strictly  academical  character,  and  is  participated  in  by  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  students.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  Cambridge  system,  according  to  which  every  one  devotes 
himself  from  the  first  to  a  single  department  of  study, — viz.,  to 
mathematics,  classics,  natural  science,  theology,  law,  history, 
Indian  languages,  Semitic  languages,  mediaeval  and  modern 
languages,  medicine,  or  “  moral  science.”  The  last  of  these 
departments — which  includes  psychology,  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  political  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  history  of 
philosophy — has,  of  course,  but  a  poor  chance  among  so 
many  others.  The  undergraduates  who  come  to  Cambridge 
have,  as  a  rule,  received  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 

*  If  any  persons  after  reading  this  article  should  feel  prompted  to  send  me 
selections  which  have  moved  them,  I  should  be  very  grateful ;  and  if  no  one 
better  fitted  is  found,  1  might  myself  undertake  in  lime  to  edit  such  selections 
as  commend  themselves  to  me.  I  may  be  addressed  at  516  North  Avenue, 
Chic.igo.  W.  M.  S. 
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other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  such  writers  as  Butler,  Hume, 
Kant,  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  analyzed  and 
discussed.  Aristotle  and  Hegel,  to  whom  so  much  attention 
is  devoted  in  the  sister  University  of  Oxford,  are  here  almost 
entirely  ignored,  as  is  also  Spinoza.  In  recent  years,  however, 
Dr.  Sidgwick  has  given  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
lectures  on  political  science  and  on  the  growth  of  political 
institutions ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  subject  the  views  of  Aris¬ 
totle  occupy  a  prominent  place.  But  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  Dr.  Sidgwick’s  teaching  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  discussion  classes  which  he  conducts  from  time  to  time. 
These  classes  (which  are  similar  in  nature  to  a  German 
“  Seminar”)  usually  meet  round  a  table  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  the  professor’s  own  house.  Papers  are  written  by  the 
members  of  these  classes  either  on  particular  ethical.questions 
or  on  the  views  of  some  particular  ethical  teacher.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  Martineau’s  “  Types  of  Ethical  Theory” 
and  of  Green’s  “  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,”  for  instance,  have 
been  discussed  in  this  way.  These  classes  are  generally 
attended  by  the  more  advanced  .students, — frequently  by 
graduates, — and  those  who  take  part  in  them  commonly  find 
them  more  profitable  than  any  other  kind  of  instruction  in 
enabling  them  to  become  clear  as  to  their  own  ideas,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  ideas  of  their  professor,  and  of  other 
philosophers. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  Cambridge 
with  which  a  stranger  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck, — viz.,  the 
absolute  separation  between  the  study  of  ancient  theories  and 
that  of  modern  theories,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  the  study  of  theology  and  that  of  ethics. 
Ancient  theories  are  not  entirely  neglected  ;  but  they  are 
taken  up  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
classics,  and  .students  of  moral  science  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
suppo-sed  to  know  anything  about  them.  The  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  however,  very  efficiently  taught,  under 
the  direction  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Archer-Hind;  but  more  attention  is  directed  to  their  meta¬ 
physical  than  to  their  ethical  speculations.  As  regards 
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training  in  mathematics,  classics,  or  natural  science,  and 
naturally  prefer  to  continue  their  studies  in  these  subjects 
instead  of  entering  upon  an  untried  course, — especially  upon 
a  course  like  that  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  is  apt 
to  seem  at  once  unintelligible  at  the  start  and  unpractical  at 
the  close.  The  known  is  preferred  to  the  unknown  and  the 
fruit-bearing  to  the  light-bearing,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  a  small  contingent  from  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  the  number  of  those  who  listen  to  lectures  on 
ethics  in  Cambridge  would  be  practically  evanescent.  An 
exception  must  be  made,  however,  with  regard  to  lady 
students,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  less  hampered  by  previous  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  with  whom  practical  considerations  weigh  less  (or  at 
least  weigh  in  a  diflferent  direction).  Yet  even  in  the  case  of 
women  the  attractions  of  philosophy  have  not  hitherto  proved 
equal  to  tho.se  of  classics,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
history  (not  to  mention  mediaeval  and  modern  languages, 
which  is  a  subject  that  has  been  only  recently  introduced). 

For  those  who  do  take  up  the  study  of  moral  science,  how¬ 
ever,  the  course  provided  here  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
thoroughness.  There  is  a  previous  preparation  in  p.sychology 
and  metaphysics  (taught  by  Dr.  James  Ward  and  Mr.  G.  h'. 
Stout),  logic  (taught  by  Dr.  Venn,  Mr.  Keynes,  and  Mr.  W. 
K.  Johnson),  and  economics  (taught  by  Profe.ssors  Marshall 
and  Foxwell  and  Dr.  Cunningham).  In  the  courses  on 
psychology  and  metaphysics  the  foundations  of  ethics  are  to 
some  extent  discussed,  and  in  the  lectures  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  ethical  considerations  are  freely  introduced.  But  the  final 
inve.stigation  of  ethical  que.stions  is  re.served  for  the  classes  of 
Dr.  Sidgwick,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  both  system¬ 
atically  and  historically.  Perhaps  the  term  “  systematic”  is 
somewhat  misleading;  for  Dr.  Sidgwick,  as  is  well  known, 
has  a  strong  objection  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  dogmatism, 
and  consequently  even  the  more  systematic  parts  of  his  e.x- 
position  are  to  a  considerable  extent  critical  and  tentative. 
They  are,  however,  systematic  in  the  sense  of  being  carefully 
reasoned  examinations  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
ethical  theory  rests.  In  the  more  historical  courses,  on  the 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  among  those  who 
attend  the  lectures  on  ethics  in  Cambridge  there  are  frequently 
one  or  two  American  students.  Dr.  Cattell,  for  instance  (now 
professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  studied  here  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Hough  (now  professor  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota)  was  also  with  us  for  a  shorter 
period. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER’S  RELIGION. 

BY  .SIDNEY  H.  MORSE. 

She  was  ninety-two  when  she  died.  She  might  have  lived  to 
be  a  century  old,  but  for  an  accident.  One  afternoon,  under  her 
favorite  pear-tree,  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  little  hill  that  rose 
gently  from  the  rear  of  the  old  farm-house,  she  was  bringing 
down  pears  with  her  cane.  Somehow  she  slipped,  fell,  and 
broke  her  leg.  The  bone  would  not  unite,  and  death  ensued. 
The  clergyman  came,  but  he  only  asked,  “  How  do  you  do 
this  morning?”  “Very  well,  I  thank  you,”  she  replied;  then 
the  conversation  turned  to  the  weather  and  other  topics  not 
related  necessarily  to  the  last  moments  of  a  departing  soul. 

“  It  looks  like  a  beautiful  day  out,”  said  she.  "  How  I 
should  be  enjoying  it,  but  for  breaking  my  poor  leg.” 

There  was  a  dish  of  pears  on  the  stand  near  by. 

“Give  me  one,  please,  just  to  hold.  The  tree  was  just 
twenty  years  old  last  March,  twenty-first  day.  I  planted  it 
myself,  and  grafted  it.  How  it  did  grow !  Never  a  tree 
thrived  like  it.  How  I  watched  it  to  see  it  grow.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  it  knew  I  was  watching  it,  and  tried  to  do  its  best. 
Pears  a.rc  good !  Don’t  jwr  think  so  ?  I  never  lost  my  relish 
for  them  since  I  was  a  girl.” 

“  I  am  quite  fond  of  them,”  .said  the  clergyman. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Take  one,  do.  Liking 
pears  is  a  good  sign.  I’ve  always  thought.  .  .  .  Have  you 
been  to  the  barn?  No?  Well,  you  ought  to.  There  are 
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theology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divorce  between  it  and  ethics 
has  been  hitherto  almost  absolute.  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  very 
careful  to  avoid  any  direct  reference  to  theological  contro¬ 
versies,  and  the  professors  of  Divinity  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
meddle  with  ethics.  Recently,  however,  there  have  been 
some  signs  of  the  establishment  of  a  closer  connection 
between  the  two  subjects.  Mr.  V.  H.  Stanton,  the  newly- 
appointed  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity  (who  was  at  one  time 
deputy  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy),  is  at  present  deliver¬ 
ing  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christian  ethics ;  and  the  way  in 
which  these  have  been  received  seems  to  augur  well  for  the 
success  of  such  an  attempt. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  strictly  academic 
character  of  the  teaching  of  ethics,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed 
that  no  interest  is  shown  in  ethical  questions  outside  of  the 
moral  .science  tripos.  Students  of  other  subjects  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  ethical  ques¬ 
tions,  if  they  are  inclined ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
inclined.  In  the  Moral  Sciences  Club,  for  instance,  which 
meets  once  a  week,  there  are  usually  some  members  who 
are  not  students  of  moral  science.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  (which  are  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Marshall) 
are  also  of  a  more  or  less  ethical  character ;  and  these  are 
well  attended  by  the  members  of  the  University,  who  are  thus 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  practical  ethics  discussed  by  lecturers  who  have  had 
special  opportunities  for  their  study.  Recently  also  an 
Plthical  Society  has  been  started  here,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Sidgwick ;  and  the  lectures  which  have  been  provided 
under  its  auspices  (as  instances  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
one  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  on  “  The  Morality  of  Strife,”  one  by 
Professor  Wallace,  of  O.xford,  on  “  The  Ethics  of  Socialism,” 
and  one  by  Professor  Edward  Caird,  of  Glasgow,  on  “  The 
Relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion”)  have  been  attended  by  large 
and  appreciative  audiences.  Discussions  have  also  been 
carried  on  by  this  society  on  subjects  sugge.sted  by  the 
lectures  ;  but  the.se  have  not  hitherto  been  so  largely  attended. 
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three  of  my  calves  out  there.  I  wouldn’t  permit  them  to  kill  I 

them,  they  stood  up  so  fine  and  looked  me  so  straight  in  the  I 

eye  when  I  went  out  to  see  them.  One’s  light  red,  one’s  I 

brindle,  and  one’s  deep  red.  The  last’ll  make  the  best  cow,  |j 

I  guess.  You  must  go  and  look  at  them.  Oh,  they’re  good 
size  now.  Do  you  like  calves  ?  /  laugh  till  I  most  cry  when 
they  come  bunting  around  three  or  four  days  old.  They’re 
so  awkward  and  cunning.  I  like  anything  that’s  got  life  that 
way,  and  don’t  know  too  much,  isn’t  puffed  up,  and  swelling 
with  its  own  conceit.  You  must  go  out  and  look  at  them  for 
me;  but  take  care  they  don’t  upset  you.  That  wouldn’t 
sound  well  to  your  congregation  if  they  heard  of  it. 

“  I  knew  some  of  your  people  once, — Deacon  Halloworthy 
and  his  wife ;  they  used  to  come  here  to  play  whist.  He  was 
so  fond  of  cards,  and  of  my  pippin  apples,  and  cider, — he 
didn’t  like  the  cider  too  sweet,  either.  He’d  put  a  grain  of 
saleratus  in  it  and  drink  it  down  foaming.  His  wife  used  to 
play  (and  eat  the  pippins,  too,  I  thought),  more  for  his  pleasure 
than  her  own.  When  there  were  four  partners  without  her, 
she  got  out  of  it,  and  sat  snugged  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  knitting.  She  was  a  dear,  kind  soul.  You  have  a 
good  attendance  on  your  ministrations?” 

“  Why,  yes,  fairly  good.  The  membership  has  been  in¬ 
creased  of  late,  and  that  is  encouraging.  There  will  be  twenty 
confirmations  when  Bishop  Morehouse  comes.” 

“  You  enjoy  preaching  ?” 

”  Yes,  it’s  a  pleasant  duty.” 

“All  duties  should  be  pleasant,  and  perhaps  are,  after  their 
fashion.  But,  some  way,  I  never  had  so  much  experience 
with  them  as  some  people  do.  They  kind  o’  slipped  through 
my  fingers,  I  suppose,  when  I  didn’t  know  it. 

“  But  I  guess  I  mustn’t  talk  more  now.  You  can  call  again, 
if  you  like.  You’ll  find  me  here,  I  reckon,  some  days  yet. 

Don’t  you  keep  in-doors  too  much  these  fine  October  days. 
They’re  worth  more  than  books.  Go  up  to  the  barn,  by  all 
means.  Marcus  is  there.  He’ll  show  you  the  calves,  and 
he’s  got  a  new  hor.se, — a  fine  animal,  they  say,  but  I  haven’t 
seen  it.  Good-by,  sir.  I  wish  I  had  a  few  of  my  nice  dough- 
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nuts  to  send  the  children, — but  I  fear  I  shall  make  no  more 
in  this  world.  Good-by,  sir ;  good-hy." 

When  the  clergyman  came  a  few  days  later  it  was  to  read 
the  burial  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

“  The  old  lady,  whose  calm,  sweet  face  lies  before  us,”  he 
said,  closing  his  few  remarks,  "  was  not  a  communicant,  nor 
had  she  been  a  visible  member  of  the  church  in  all  her  life. 
And  yet,  at  this  solemn  moment,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  she  is  with  God.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  somehow 
God  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  some  people  just  as  they  are. 
What  a  gathering  of  neighbors  from  near  and  far  is  here ! 
All  come  in  grief  that  this  good  old  lady  is  dead.  So  many 
pleasant  memories  have  been  imparted  to  me.  She  went  her 
own  ways,  so  simple,  modest ;  so  unpretending,  not  even  her 
own  left  hand  knew  what  her  valiant,  most  charitable,  so 
capable,  and  so  loving  right  hand  was  doing.  And  I  believe 
God  is  satisfied. 

“  The  day  I  called  on  her  she  told  me  of  the  pear-tree  she 
had  planted  twenty  years  ago.  There  were  some  of  the  fruit 
on  the  stand  near  by.  How  she  loved  that  pear-tree.  But 
the  real  .secret  of  that  love,  I  think,  she  did  not  confide  to  me. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  even  think  of  it  herself.  It  would  have 
been  characteristic  of  her  whole  life  not  to  do  so.  You,  her 
friends  and  neighbors,  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  me. 
You  have  all  eaten  pears  from  Mercy’s  pear-tree.  That  was 
her  name,  though  I  am  told  she  was  christened  Merciles. 
When  she  was  a  little  girl  she  would  repeat  it  over  and  say, 
‘  Merciles,  Merciles, — Mercyless.  It  sha’n’t  be.  It  shall  be 
only  just  Mercy,  and  that’s  enough!’  No  wavering  from  that 
on  to  the  end,  and  they  let  her  have  it  so.  The  change  was 
made  in  the  parish  records.  Her  pear-tree  and  its  bountiful 
harve.st,  so  widely  distributed,  were  the  symbols  of  Mercy’s 
religion.  Brave  little  woman !  in  all  things  she  kept  her 
faith.  Her  wan,  care-worn  body  is  here  before  us,  resting 
after  ninety-two  years  of  life.  Was  she  not,  though  she 
prideth  not  herself  in  it,  nor  much  thought  of  it,  perhaps, — 
was  she  not  all  these  years  a  veritable  servant  of  the  Most 

High? 
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“  Good  neighbors  and  Christian  friends,  tell  the  stories  of 
her  life,  as  you  all  know  them,  over  and  over  again  among 
yourselves ;  tell  them  to  your  children  and  your  children’s 
children ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all  forever. 
Amen.” 

My  two  maiden  aunts  were  both  members  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Playfair’s  church,  and  were,  as  everybody  said,  consistent 
members.  They  believed  in  the  church  ;  thought  everybody 
else  ought  to,  and  labored  with  all  diligence,  not  forgetting 
home  duties,  to  further  its  interests.  With  their  mother,  whom 
they  loved  tenderly,  as  children  should,  they  had  expostulated 
in  vain.  No  word  was  ever  vouchsafed  in  reply.  Only  a 
smile, — a  forgiving  smile, — and  their  non-church-going  mother 
went  the  daily  rounds  of  her  busy  life,  with  Monday  and 
Saturday  and  every  day  as  sacred  as  Sunday,  bestowing  her¬ 
self  wholly  on  the  things  of  this  earth.  ”  Life  here  is  so 
pleasant  to  me,  and  there  is  so  much  to  do,  I  shouldn’t  mind 
living  here  forever.”  She  kept  the  flowers  blooming  o’er  the 
grave  of  her  first-born  in  the  field  hard  by,  where  a  picket 
fence  with  a  little  gate  protected  it.  What  she  thought  of 
that  Future  into  which  he  so  early  fled  no  one  ever  knew. 
This  only  was  plain,  she  was  content  to  live  on  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  wisdom  beyond  this  world’s  ken.  “  Life  is  h/c.' 
he  alive;  that  is  all,”  she  cried,  rather  brusquely,  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  woman  who  had  much  vexed  her  by  droning,  dolefully, 
”  After  all,,  what’s  the  use  of  living  !” 

Ten  miles  away  was  the  city  of  New  Haven.  That  was  the 
farthest  she  had  ever  been  from  home.  So  her  experience  of 
“  the  round  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein”  was  limited ; 
but,  such  as  it  was,  she  wov'e  it  into  sweetness  and  light.  She 
was  a  persuasive  power.  One  day  Henry,  fourteen,  a  son  of 
Marcus,  came  crying  into  the  house.  His  father  had  struck 
him.  Grandmother  .stroked  his  head,  but  made  no  comment. 
That  evening  she  said  to  Marcus,  “  Marcus,  when  you  were 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  you  gave  your  father  much 
trouble.  He  was  a  mind  to  be  severe  with  you,  but  I  did  not 
permit  him  to  strike  you.  I  called  you  in  one  day, — do  you 
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remember, — we  had  a  talk.  From  that  on  you  and  your 
father  were  companions  and  friends.  I  had  been  hoping  that 
lesson  would  stay  with  you  through  life.” 

“  I  see,”  Marcus  broke  in.  “  I  was  wrong.  I - ” 

”  Send  Henry  to  me.” 

As  with  Marcus  so  with  Henry.  The  result  the  same. 
Henry  stole  out,  placed  his  hand  in  his  father’s,  and  looked 
him  in  the  eye.  There  was  no  word  .spoken.  The  forgive- 
ne.ss  was  mutual.  A  new  friendship  was  born. 

This  peace-making  power  was  not  confined  to  her  own  im¬ 
mediate  family.  It  had  extended  it.self  through  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  won  many  a  victory. 

Hence  it  was  when  her  good  church-going  daughters,  o’er- 
swayed  by  theological  tenets  and  anxiety  for  her  spiritual 
weal,  had  urged  upon  their  clergyman  the  great  need  of  his 
speaking  to  their  mother  on  the  subject  of  “  vital  religion,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday  and  church  observances,”  this  same  Mr.  Play¬ 
fair,  after  repeated  visitations  (from  all  of  which  he  had  gone 
having  uttered  no  word  of  the  sort  required),  declared  to 
them, — 

“  I  simply  can’t  do  it.  The  duty  doesn't  give  me  the  courage. 
I  am  ashamed  in  her  presence  of  the  purpose  I  am  harboring. 
It  all  appears  to  me  superfluou.s.  And  I  tell  you  now,  had  I 
a  congregation  made  up  of  souls  like  her,  I  believe  I  would 
dismiss  them  all,  and  go  seek  a  new  flock  elsewhere.  I  should 
be  abashed  in  their  presence  as  I  am  in  hers.  I  must  have 
sinners  to  preach  to,  not  saints.  My  supplication  would  be, 
‘  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  the  sinner,  and  let  these.  Thy  peo¬ 
ple,  depart  from  this  house  to  carry  their  light  and  peace  to 
the  waiting  world  beyond.’  ” 

Rev.  Mr.  Playfair,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  comparatively 
young  man.  His  discourses,  I  heard  it  .said,  were  “brilliant, 

but - ”  There  the  matter  dropped.  But  I  now  suspect 

that  in  that  word,  beginning  an  unspoken  sentence,  lurked 
much  meaning.  Somewhat  amiss  the  good  church-people 
evidently  felt.  More  amiss,  I  opine,  than  they  dreamed  of. 
For  I  take  it  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Playfair  was  a  discerner  of 
spiritual  qualities,  and  had  the  good  judgment  to  not  press 
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the  church  forward  for  service  when  she  had  been,  by  what¬ 
ever  reason,  bereft  of  a  mission.  He  had  caught  a  meaning 
from  Emerson’s  lines,  perhaps,  or  had  in  his  own  native  bent 
anticipated  them. 

“  I  like  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 

I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul ; 

Hut  not  for  all  his  faith  could  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DISTRICT  NURSE.* 

BY  EFFIE  R.  BENEDICT. 

It  was  my  lot  during  the  years  that  I  did  "  district  nursing" 
to  be  interviewed  from  time  to  time  by  people  interested  or 
curious,  occasionally  even  by  newspaper  reporters.  Now,  as 
I  attempt  to  write  concerning  that  work  I  find  that  I  am  in 
the  position  of  interviewing  myself.  I  have  no  history  papers 
accessible ;  I  cannot  give  statistics,  and  they  are  always  im¬ 
pressive.  So  I  must  fall  back  upon  my  memory.  And  when 
I  stop  and  think  of  the  work  of  five  years  and  more,  the 
recollections  crowd  so  fast  and  thick  upon  me,  I  should  have 
to  write  a  book  in  order  to  say  all  that  I  would.  But  I  must 
be  brief.  I  used  to  ask  people  to  visit  with  me  when  I  had 
time,  and  let  them  see  for  themselves  what  the  district  nurse 
did ;  and  as  we  walked  along  I  could  tell  them  much  of  in¬ 
terest  concerning  the  people, — my  patients  and  their  families. 

*  The  work  of  district  nursing  was  inaugurated  by  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  of  New  York  eleven  years  ago.  Nurses  had  previously  been  sent  out 
among  the  poor  by  missionaries  and  partly  for  missionary  purp>oses.  But  district 
nursing  in  connection  with  dispensaries  was  begun  by  the  New  York  Ethical 
Society.  Since  then  it  has  been  largely  taken  up  in  other  cities,  and  has  proved 
widely  beneficial.  We  publish  the  ex})eriences  of  the  lady  who  started  the 
work  and  carried  it  on  for  the  first  five  years.  The  work  has  been  growing  from 
year  to  year. 

The  annual  report  of  district  nursing  in  New  York  issued  in  1889  states  that 
one  nurse  made  2938  visits  during  the  year,  and  another  2791.  The  smallest 
number  of  patients  of  either  nurse,  during  any  month,  was  50;  the  largest 
number,  106. — Editor 
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Those  visitors  generally  went  away,  I  believe,  convinced  that 
it  was  a  very'  practical  charity  that  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture  was  doing,  by  sending  a  nurse  to  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes,  feeding  them  if  hungry,  warming  them  when  cold, 
clothing  them  when  naked, — for  district  nursing  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  as  they  did  it  meant  all  this. 

If  the  case  was  a  proper  one  for  the  Relief  Committee  a 
visitor  took  it  up,  gave  more  aid  if  necessary,  or  as  much  as 
was  practicable  or  possible;  .sometimes  paid  rents,  found  work 
for  the  unemployed  members  of  the  family  and  better  posi¬ 
tions  for  those  found  working  at  perhaps  .starvation  wages, 
improved  the  condition  of  the  family  generally,  and  put  them 
on  their  feet  once  more.  And  all  this  was  done  regardless 
of  their  creed  or  their  nationality  or  their  individual  worth. 
Sufficient  was  it  that  they  were  sick  and  were  poor.  The  most 
intelligent  of  all  the  women  patients  I  ever  had  was  one  who 
was  sick  from  a  hopeless  heart-di.sease.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  visited,  and  was  still  on  the  li.st  when  my  successor  took 
up  the  work.  Though  an  ardent  and  devoted  Roman  Catholic, 
she  wended  her  way  a  couple  of  times  (and  it  was  hard  work 
for  her)  to  Chickering  Hall  just  to  see  what  manner  of  people 
were  those  who  took  such  intere.st  in  her  and  gave  her  help 
when  she  needed  it  (she  never  took  help  when  she  did  not 
need  it)  and  nrver  bothered  her  about  her  religion. 

It  was  in  April,  eleven  years  ago,  that  I  began  the  new 
work  of  district  nursing  in  connection  with  a  medical  dispen¬ 
sary.  A  straightforward  answer  was  once  demanded  of  me 
to  the  que.stion,  “  And  what  were  your  qualifications  for  this 
undertaking  ?”  I  had  to  answer  that  I  did  not  know  that  I 
had  any,  except  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  bound¬ 
less  enthusiasm.  As  youth  is  hopeful  so  was  I,  and  I  thought 
I  could  do  it.  I  had  just  finished  the  training  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Two  years  of  service  in  the  wards  of  a  great 
charity  hospital  does  much  to  acquaint  a  nurse  with  poverty 
and  the  class  of  people  that  usually  live  in  tenement-houses. 

All  pioneer  work  is  hard  work,  and  this  was  no  exception. 
The  positive  discouragements  were  many  and  the  petty  vexa¬ 
tions  legion.  I  have  to  confess  that,  despite  my  enthusiasm,  it 
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took  a  great  deal  of  moral  propping  and  encouragement  to 
keep  me  going  those  first  months.  I  hope  Professor  Adler 
has  forgotten  how  many  times  I  went  to  him  fully  determined 
that  I  must  resign.  I  think  now  it  was  the  trifling  things  that 
worried  me  most.  When  the  cases  were  so  many  that  I  did 
not  find  the  day  long  enough  I  was  best  satisfied.  I  never 
thought  of  resigning  then. 

I  was  first  placed  at  the  German  Dispensary  in  Eighth 
Street.  After  three  weeks  of  trial  this  was  found  un.satisfac- 
tory.  I  remember  that  I  spent  half  of  my  time  in  hunting  up 
places,  only  to  find  that  the  people  I  sought  did  not  live  there, 
and  about  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  sitting  in  the 
dispensary  waiting  to  get  a  chance  to  see  the  different  physi¬ 
cians,  who  were  to  give  me  the  cases.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  visiting  physicians  at  the  dispensary.  Some  of  the 
cases  I  then  visited  I  have  not  forgotten, — they  were  my  first 
and  best  remembered, — a  boy  with  a  broken  leg,  a  baby  or 
two,  a  little  child  with  a  crushed  back  and  wise  old  face,  whose 
father  took  all  the  care  of  it  in  the  minutes  he  stole  from  his 
shoemaker’s  bench, — for  its  mother  was  dead. 

I  was  next  placed  at  the  Demilt  Dispensary  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  visiting  physicians,  working  in  two  districts.  And 
now  began  the  real  work ;  and  as  equipment  for  it  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  clothing  and  bedding  and  a  monthly  fund  for 
“  incidental”  needs,  etc.  The  cases  of  the  first  year  were 
as  varied  and  as  interesting  and  as  hard  and  as  trying  as  any 
year  that  came  after.  The  story  of  one  year  is  almost  the 
history  of  another.  The  particular  histories  of  these  cases 
would  disclose  much  of  heart-ache  and  woe,  much  of  the 
misery  that  comes  from  gaunt  poverty,  from  ignorance  and 
depravity  as  found  in  tenement-house  life.  Put  against  this 
sombre  background  would  be  occasional  gleams  of  happiness 
and  even  humor.  Life  among  the  lowly  is  not  always  mis¬ 
ery  ;  but  the  district  nurse  (as  does  the  nurse  anywhere  and 
always)  sees  the  darkest  and  saddest  side  of  life.  And,  too, 
there  would  be  in  the  history  of  these  cases  many  incidents  of 
touching  devotion,  of  true  courage,  and  of  brave  endurance. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  I  was  sent,  or  rather  loaned,  to 
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Chicago.  I  left  the  district  in  New  York  with  my  sister.  To 
her,  for  her  energetic  and  interested  management  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  my  vacations  and  long  absences,  and  for  many 
happy  and  useful  suggestions  about  the  work,  I  have  been 
greatly  indebted.  I  stayed  in  Chicago  six  months  and  left 
the.ni  with  two  districts  running  smoothly,  and  my  part  was 
accomplished.  But  the  history  of  the  Chicago  district  nursing 
is  a  history  by  itself.  For  my  own  share  of  what  was  very 
hard  work  indeed  the  memory  of  one  case  alone  repays  me. 
There  comes  down  to  me,  through  all  these  years,  the  voice  of 
the  Swedish  woman  saying  in  her  broken  English,  “  Heaven 
bless  you,  miss,  wherever  you  are,  and  those  that  sent  you, 
for  when  you  not  come  I  had  not  my  baby.”  The  baby  had 
been  so  sick  and  she  was  so  tired  and  disheartened,  she 

thought  it  must  die.  But  the  baby  got  well,  and  she  was 

grateful  for  the  help  (this  help  was  nursing  alone,  not  alms)  I 
gave  her  and  for  what  I  taught  her. 

“  But  tell  us  exactly  what  the  district  nurse  does,”  says  the 
persistent  one  who  cannot  yet  understand.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  nurse  is  working  with  the  assisting  doctor  of  a  dispen¬ 
sary,  as  we  suppose  she  is,  she  carries  out  the  doctor’s 

orders,  as  the  “  good  and  faithful  nurse”  always  does.  To  do 
this  I  have  many  times  been  at  my  wits’  ends.  For  instance, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  order  a  poultice  than  it  is  to  get  it 
made,  sa?is  meal,  sans  cloth,  sans  fire,  sans  everything.  But 
the  nurse  gets  the  poultice  made,  and  others  like  it,  and  sees 
to  it  that  some  one  else  is  taught  how  to  make  and  apply  it, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  poultice.  The  nurse  gives  baths,  makes 
beds,  etc.  Let  any  one  stop  and  think  what  a  nurse  does 
for  any  case  of  illness,  whether  the  patient  be  of  high  or  low 
degree.  Or  let  any  one  turn  to  the  report  of  any  training- 
school  for  nurses  and  read  there  the  plan  of  instruction  for 
nurses.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  that  I  was 
ever  taught  in  Bellevue  that  I  did  not  do  sooner  or  later  in 
the  district  work,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  I  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  regard  to  important  surgical  cases.  These  the  dis¬ 
trict  nurse  is  not  apt  to  have,  though  there  is  more  or  less  of 
minor  surgical  dressings  for  her  to  attend  to.  The  matter  of 
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getting  the  rooms  cleaned  seems  to  bother  people,  who  fancy 
that  the  nurse  does  or  ought  to  do  the  cleaning  herself. 
“You  didn’t  clean?’’  No,  certainly  not.  I  made  clean  some 
very  dirty  people,  and  sometimes  I  think,  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  preference  and  I  had  known  as  much  about  scrub¬ 
bing  floors  as  I  did  about  scrubbing  bodies,  I  would  rather 
have  done  the  former.  And  I  never  washed  clothes.  The 
nearest  I  ever  came  to  that  was  taking  garments  from  disin¬ 
fecting  fluids  that  the  woman  I  had  hired  was  afraid  to  handle. 
A  rather  sen.sational  article  in  a  monthly  magazine  represents 
a  nurse  as  leaning  from  a  fire-e.scape  and  hanging  clothes  on  a 
pulley-line,  leading  one  to  infer  that  the  nurse  had  been  doing 
the  family  washing.  The  .sentiment  may  be  very  fine,  but 
the  practice  would  be  a  failure.  And  although  I  recognize 
the  fact  that 

“  Who  sweeps  a  floor  as  for  Ctnl’s  law 
Makes  that  and  the  action  line,” 

I  rarely  swept  floors.  I  have  washed  dishes,  have  “  tidied 
up’’  rooms,  and  njade  fires.  I  grew  quite  proud  of  my  ac¬ 
complishments  in  fire-making  in  the  miserable,  dilapidated 
stoves.  One  with  its  full  complement  of  drafts  and  dampers 
I  was  apt  not  to  be  so  .succe.ssful  in  managing.  I  have  often 
cooked  “  sick  dishes’’  for  patients,  and  have  more  often 
.shown  some  one  el.se  how, — for  the  di.strict  nurse  is  always 
teaching.  I  can  hardly  enumerate  all  the  things  I  did  do. 
The  cleaning  was  done  by  women  that  were  paid  for  the 
work ;  usually  this  woman  was  .some  one  that  was  very' 
much  in  need  of  work,  .so  that  two  people  were  helped  and 
the  cleaning  business  became  a  double  charity.  If  there  was 
some  person  in  the  family  who  could  do  this  cleaning,  that 
person  did  it.  It  was  not  always  so  ea.sy  to  get  people  whose 
habits  were  filthy  to  make  them.selves  and  their  rooms  clean 
and  decent.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  them  did  do  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  accomplished  by  entreaty',  sometimes  by 
threats.  Of  what  ?  Of  leaving  them  if  they  did  not  mend  their 
ways.  This  was  usually  effectual,  for  the  people  get  fond  of 
the  district  nurse, — for  the  good  they  get  from  her  visit,  per¬ 
haps  ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  prefer  to  clean  rather  than  have 
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her  visits  cease.  I  have  been  often  asked  if  such  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  permanent.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  who  from  childhood  had  lived  in  these 
dirty  places,  or  others  just  like  them,  would  become  so  en¬ 
amoured  of  cleanliness  that  they  would  keep  in  the  latter  con¬ 
dition  all  the  rest  of  their  days ;  and  candor  compels  me  to 
state  that  dirty  and  untidy  Mrs.  O’Toole,  whose  children  had 
measles,  was  still  untidy  Mrs.  O’Toole  when  the  next  year 
they  had  scarlet  fever  and  their  number  was  augmented  by 
another  baby.  But  the  struggle  a  second  time  would  be  less  ; 
perhaps  there  would  be  an  excuse  offered  and  the  rooms 
cleaned,  before  I  came  again,  without  my  having  invited  it. 
The  nurse  makes  daily  visits, — once,  twice,  perhaps  three 
times  a  day.  These  visits  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
hours  or  so.  That  is  all  the  time  the  nurse  has  for  one 
patient.  The  nurse  does  not  stay  all  night.  Some  people 
think  she  ought  to,  or,  “  what’s  the  use  of  having  a  nurse  ?” 
But  it  goes  without  saying  the  district  nurse  does  not  remain 
over  night.  She  cannot.  There  is  no  place  for  her.  Once 
I  remained  all  night  with  a  patient, — a  little  child,  whose 
mother  was  also  sick.  I  watched  it  till  the  dawn,  when  it 
died.  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  of  that  night.  But  this 
was  not  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  I  knew  it  was  not  at  the  time, 
but  I  fancied  it  was  duty.  It  was  rwt  duty,  but  sentiment,  and 
too  much  sentiment  is  worse  than  not  enough. 

The  training-schools  are  taking  up  district  nursing  now. 
The  idea  is  good,  but  I  think  the  training  should  be  given  as 
such,  and  be  as  thorough  as  in  any  other  profession.  District 
nursing  ought  not  to  be  made  obligatory,  for  if  there  is  any 
nursing  that  should  be  done  con  amorc  it  is  surely  this.  I 
hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  district  nurse  cannot  be  too  well 
trained  or  too  accomplished  in  her  profession.  There  are 
always  arising  emergencies,  and  she  will  have  plenty  of  scope 
for  all  her  attainments.  In  this  training  she  would  learn  much 
about  disease  that  is  very  valuable  from  a  professional  point 
of  view.  She  would  learn  much  about  a  kind  of  life  that 
she  could  not  learn  in  any  other  way, — of  a  life  that  every¬ 
body  would  be  the  better  for  some  knowledge  of.  She  would 
Voi..  Ill. — No.  I  4 
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learn  to  “  get  on"  with  the  poor  in  their  own  homes, — a  little 
different  sort  of  management  from  the  patient  in  the  hospital, 
for,  after  all,  a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  even  if  it  be  in  attic 
or  the  basement  of  a  rear  tenement, — and  she  would  find  use 
for  all  the  tact  and  sympathy  and  patience — especially  the 
latter — that  she  possesses. 

My  story  is  incomplete,  but  I  have  answered  some  questions 
and  have  told  something  of  my  personal  experience,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  space  of  five  years  and  more.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  how  little  that  .seems  compared  to  the  work  of  my 
co-laborer  at  the  New  York  Dispensary,  who  did  not,  like  my¬ 
self,  fall  by  the  way-side  and  give  up,  but  has  the  richer  ex¬ 
perience  of  ten  years  at  the  work.  And  here  I  must  record 
my  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  not  only  for 
their  unremitting  kindness  to  myself  through  a  long  illness,  but 
for  the  opportunity  they  gave  me  of  doing  di.strict  nursing 
during  those  five  years,  the  best  years  of  viy  life, — and  to 
thank  also  those  members  of  the  committees  with  whom  I 
worked  for  their  unfailing  sympathy  and  encouragement  and 
for  their  generosity,  which  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  call 
I  made  upon  them. 


PLAIN  WORDS  FROM  A  FRIEND. 

BY  FRAN’CIS  E.  .ABBOT,  PH.D. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Ethical  Record,  I  find  the 
following  editorial  paragraph  among  the  "  General  Notes 


“  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Unitarian  Conference,  recently 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot  made  the  statement,  since 
published  in  the  Unitarian  Review,  Christian  Register,  The  Inquirer  (London), 
and  other  papers,  that  the  Ethical  Movement  is  seeking  ‘  to  establish  itself  upon 
an  agnostic  foundation.’  The  implication  of  this  statement,  that  the  Ethical 
Movement  is  committed  to  agnosticism,  is  unwarranted,  as  the  following  facts 
clearly  show,”  etc. 
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Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  neither  the  editor  of  The 
Ethical  Record  nor  any  of  his  co-laborers  in  “  the  Ethical 
Movement”  would  willingly  seek  to  repel  one  act  of  injustice, 
real  or  imaginary,  by  committing  another,  I  ask  leave  to  state 
what  I  actually  did  say,  and  why  I  said  it.  The  paragraph 
containing  the  statement  complained  of  (which  cannot  be  fairly 
presented  in  a  few  words  arbitrarily  selected)  was  as  follows: 

“  No  ethical  enthusiasm  which  is  empty  of  a  scientific  idea  can  long  sustain 
itself  in  the  wild  turmoil  of  modern  thought ;  it  must  at  last  go  down  before  any 
idea  sufficiently  virile  to  ground  itself  upon  scientific  reason.  Enthusiasts  who 
seek  to  unite  Ethics  with  Agnosticism  im.agine  that  the  Agnostic  principle  de¬ 
stroys  theology  alone.  \Vh.at  fatal  blindness!  The  Agnostic  principle  destroys 
Ethics  no  less  certainly  than  Theology.  When  .Agnostics  begin  to  ilemand, 
as  they  will  demand,  some  cosmical  reason  why  Ethics  should  not  be  thrown 
overboard  together  with  Theology,  wh.it  faintest  glimmer  of  a  reason  has 
Agnosticism  to  offer?  ‘  Indeed,’  says  Mr.  Salter,  in  his  recent  most  beautiful 
and  noble  Ixiok,  ‘  no  serious  man  wants  a  reason.’  So  wide  of  the  truth  is  this, 
that  no  man  is  serious  until  he  does  want  a  reason ;  all  seriousness  begins  in 
wanting  reasons.  Without  a  re.ison.  Ethics  itself  must  die  down  into  mere  cus¬ 
tom  or  convention  ;  the  ideas  of  reason  and  of  right  are  Siamese  twins.  The 
'ethical  passion,’  if  it  contains  not  the  ethical  idea,  is  the  weakest  passion  of  the 
human  soul — has  in  itself  no  more  continuance  or  abiding  life  than  a  beautiful 
cut  flower ;  yet,  for  modern  men,  there  can  be  no  ethical  idea  which  is  not 
grounded  in  the  known  constitution  of  an  ethical  universe.  It  is  pathetic,  it  is 
tragic,  to  behold  a  sincere  and  lofty  ethical  movement  seeking  vainly  to  establish 
itself  upon  an  Agnostic  foundation.  Who  cannot  foresee  the  end  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  ?  Either  it  will  seek,  before  it  is  too  late,  a  new  foundation  in  Scientific 
Theology,  or  else  it  will  die  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  thirst  in  Agnosticism. 
Tor  it  stands  written  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  amidst  the  fury  of  contending 
passions,  the  Moral  Ideal  itself  shall  go  to  the  wall,  unless  it  drink  omnipotence 
from  the  Divine  Idea.” 

It  .surely  will  be  perceived  by  any  one  that  I  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  organizations,  but  of  moi'cmcnts  in  general, — move¬ 
ments  as  characterized  by  constitutive  ideas,  and  not  by  articles 
of  association.  I  did  not  say  “  the  Ethical  Movement I  said 
"a  sincere  and  lofty  ethical  movement.”  And  I  wish  I  had 
said  what  I  actually  meant,  “  any  sincere  and  lofty  ethical 
movement ;”  for  I  was  thinking  not  only  of  ”  the  Ethical 
Movement,”  but  also  of  the  Secularists,  the  Positivists,  and  all 
agnostic  unions  for  ”  the  building  up  of  practical  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  world,”  I  used  the  words  “  ethical  movement”  as 
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a  common  name,  and  not  as  a  proper  name ;  and  the  mis¬ 
chievous  inaccuracy,  seeming  to  imply  by  the  use  of  capitals 
that  the  Ethical  Culture  Moi'cmoit  is  the  only  ethical  mcn<emcnt 
in  the  world,  lies,  not  in  my  statement,  but  in  the  uninten¬ 
tional  misquotation  of  it.  When  Judaism,  Christianity,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  every  great  religion  have  been  movements  for 
“  the  building  up  of  practical  righteousness  in  the  world,”  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  egotism  quite  inexcusable  to  assume  that 
the  world  saw  no  “  ethical  movement”  till  the  birth  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Movement, — a  piece  of  egotism  of  which  no 
one  of  the  earnest  and  devoted  spirits  active  in  the  latter  has 
been,  or  could  be,  guilty. 

Since,  however,  my  words  did  undoubtedly  include  the 
Ethical  Culture  Movement,  not  at  all  as  an  organization,  but 
as  a  general  movement  in  religious  and  ethical  thought,  I  do 
not  mean  to  evade  my  just  responsibility  for  them.  But  I  am 
altogether  unwilling  that  they  should  be  made,  by  an  inno¬ 
cent  misunderstanding,  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  one  who 
misrepresents  that  movement  or  who  is  unfriendly  to  it.  I  do 
not  think  I  misrepresented  it;  I  know  I  am  not  unfriendly  to 
it.  What  I  said  at  Philadelphia  was  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  devotion  to  all  ethical  moz'cmeuts,  but  no  less  in  the 
spirit  of  earnest  opposition  to  all  agnostic  stagnation.  I  spoke 
of  no  technicalities,  no  articles,  no  constitutions ;  I  spoke 
only  of  ideas,  principles,  and  ultimate  moral  grounds, — of 
what  is  necessary  to  give  to  morality  the  force  of  binding 
obligation,  supreme  sanctity,  commanding  and  irresistible 
authority,  as  an  august  and  inviolable  ideal  in  the  lives  and 
the  hearts  of  men.  I  referred  to  “  the  Eithical  Movement”  so 
far  only  as  it  is  a  body  of  living  lecturers,  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  ethics  in  the  name  of  religion.  Be  their  articles  of 
union  and  organization  what  they  may,  their  power  for  good 
in  the  world  depends  wholly  on  the  gospel  they  preach;  and 
all  that  I  said  turned  wholly  on  the  nature  of  this  preached 
gospel.  That  the  terms  of  fellowship  in  the  Union  of  So¬ 
cieties  for  Ethical  Culture  are  most  wise,  broad,  and  generous, 
I  gladly  acknowledge ;  and  for  that  reason  I  was  not  only 
”  one  of  the  first  to  join  it,”  but  shall  also  be  one  of  the  last 
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to  leave  it.  But  the  essential  gospel  of  “  the  Ethical  Move¬ 
ment”  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  articles  of  association  what¬ 
ever;  it  must  be  found  in  what  the  lecturers,  as  individual  and 
unorganized  living  voices,  are  proclaiming  to  the  world  as  the 
all-sufficient  religion  of  ethics. 

Am  I,  then,  mistaken  in  believing  that  all  the  individual 
lecturers  of  “  the  Ethical  Movement”  are,  to  a  man,  self-an¬ 
nounced  agnostics?  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  that  belief,  then 
that  movement,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  world  can  care 
for  it  either  much  or  long,  is,  as  I  said,  “  seeking  vainly  to 
est.ablish  itself  upon  an  agnostic  foundation.”  For,  just  as 
surely  as  knowledge  will  triumph  over  ignorance  in  the  end, 
just  so  surely  will  the  moral  philosophy  based  on  the  sc-ien- 
tific  method  triumph  over  any  moral  philosophy  which  has  no 
scientific  basis  at  all.  This  is  a  que.stion  only  of  time.  If  the 
Ethical  Culture  Movement  is  to  live  and  grow  and  conquer 
the  world,  it  must  dig  down,  cost  what  it  may,  to  a  philosophy 
which  shall  find  the  Moral  Ideal  to  be  the  very  bottom  fact  on 
which  the  universe  itself  is  built.  If  it  cannot  or  will  not  do 
this, — if  it  is  too  much  bewildered  or  bewitched  with  the  shal¬ 
low  agnostic  sophistries  so  fashionable  to-day  to  discover  that 
there  is  no  morality  outside  of  personality,  and  no  universal 
morality  outside  of  universal  personality , — then  it  is  but  one 
more  of  the  many  ephemeral  movements  of  the  age,  doing, 
doubtless,  its  little  good  by  the  way,  but  sowing  no  seed  that 
shall  grow  forever.  Whoever  aims  at  the  moral  upbuilding 
of  the  world  must  not  remain  contentedly  ignorant  how  the 
world  itself  is  built ;  he  must  declare  a  moral  law  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  core  of  all  law,  and  which  commands 
Man  in  the  name  of  Nature  because  Man  is  an  organic  part 
of  Nature  ;  he  must  proclaim  a  human  ideal  which  reflects  the 
majesty  of  Infinite  Being  itself;  he  must  have  skill  to  touch 
those  deepest  chords  of  the  human  soul  which  respond  only 
to  the  Divine.  Not  to  know  any  basis  for  the  moral  law  out¬ 
side  of  man  himself  is  to  know  no  moral  law  which  man  is 
bound  to  obey.  In  the  long  run,  man  wdll  obey  nothing  but 
reason  ;  if  the  moral  law  has  no  reason  to  rest  on,  then  he 
will  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  live  by  any  law,  expediency. 
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self-interest,  passion  or  what  not,  which  can  render  even  a 
lame  or  false  reason  for  itself.  If  the  Ethical  Culture  Move¬ 
ment  is  ever  to  become  a  power  in  the  world,  it  must  wake 
up  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  rendering  a  reason,  a  strong 
reason,  a  resistless  reason,  for  the  moral  law  itself  To  be 
without  such  a  reason — above  all  to  be  professedly  and  con¬ 
tentedly  without  it — is  exactly  what  I  meant  by  the  words, 
“  seeking  vainly  to  establish  itself  upon  an  Agnostic  founda¬ 
tion.”  For,  .so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  by  reading 
the  published  essays  of  its  lecturers,  the  Ethical  Culture  Move¬ 
ment  has  no  common  foundation  whatever  beyond  a  strong 
and  noble  ethical  enthusiasm.  What  it  seems  to  me  to  need 
most  imperatively,  as  the  neces.sary  condition  of  a  high  and 
wide  success,  is  a  scientific  philosophy,  grounded  on  the  facts  of 
the  real  universe,  and  itself  serving  as  ground  to  a  scientific  ethics. 
Until  it  shall  have  worked  out  such  a  philosophy,  found  a 
reason  for  the  moral  law,  and  learned  to  press  that  reason 
home  upon  the  intellects,  the  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of 
men,  I  submit  that  the  Ethical  Culture  Movement  is,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  ”  seeking  vainly  to  establish  it.sclf  upon 
an  Agno.stic  foundation,” — that  is,  upon  no  rational  founda¬ 
tion  at  all. 

Not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  most  sincere  and  true  friend,  do 
I  say  these  things.  The  Ethical  Culture  Movement,  despite 
this  one  great  lack,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  earnest, 
honest,  and  hopeful  religious  movement  anywhere  visible; 
and,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  by  my  plain  speech,  I  say 
them  now,  as  I  have  long  wished  to  say  them,  out  of  a  certain 
Socratic  willingness  to  be  “  a  gnat  to  the  noble  horse  of 
Athens.”  It  matters  little  if  I  do  offend,  provided  these  lec¬ 
turers  themselves,  nobly  equipped  as  they  are  in  brain  and 
soul,  are  stung  into  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  necessary 
philosophical  foundation  of  a  successful  movement  ”  to  build 
up  practical  righteousness  in  the  world.” 

We  are  glad  our  brief  note  in  the  last  number  has  furnished  Dr.  Abbot  an 
occasion  to  say  to  the  lecturers  of  the  ethical  societies  the  things  he  has  “  long 
wished  to  say and  we  assure  him  that  we  take  his  earnest  words  in  the  spirit 
in  which  he  meant  them,  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  lecturers  and  members 
will  read  them  carefully.  A  few  observations  are  pertinent. 
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(1)  We  think  that  our  interpretation  of  Dr.  Abbot’s  language  in  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  ad(lre;.s  was  natural  and  unavoidable,  and  is,  naoreover,  entirely  borne  out 
(notwithstanding  his  rather  verltal  criticism)  by  the  above  communication.  To 
say,  after  commenting  upon  Mr.  Salter’s  book,  “  it  is  pathetic,  it  is  tragic,  to  be¬ 
hold  a  sincere  and  lofty  ethical  movement  seeking  vainly  to  establish  itself  upon 
an  agnostic  foundation,”  would  lea<l  any  one  to  suiijiose  that  Dr.  Abbot  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  movement  along  with  any  other  he  thought  to  be  similar  ones ; 
and  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  correct  his  mistake  and  to  show  that  .agnosticism 
is  not  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  trying  to  build. 

(2)  The  ethical  movement  has  taken  particular  pains  not  to  commit  itself  to 
the  philosophical  views  of  its  lecturers.  It  m.ade  a  statement  of  its  aim  (in  the 
constitution  of  the  “  Union”)  after  mature  consideration,  and  expressly  welcomes 
to  its  fellowship  those  who  sympathize  with  its  aim  (the  elev.ation  of  the  moral 
life)  “  -ohatn'er  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions,"  Dr.  Abbot,  hence, 
does  violence  to  it  in  judging  it  by  the  occasional  philosophical  utterances  of 
an/ of  its  lecturers.  A  lecturer  with  Dr.  Abbot’s  philosophy  would  have  the 
s.ime  right  to  express  his  views  th.at  Professor  Adler  and  Mr.  Salter  have  to 
express  theirs,  the  only  wrong  would  be  in  judging  the  movement  (in  such  a 
case)  by  Dr.  Ablxrt’s  jihilosophy. 

(3)  We  doubt  if  a  single  one  of  our  lecturers  is  a  “self-announced  agnostic” 
in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Abljot  uses  this  term.  “  Agnostic”  is  a  term  of  much 
v.agueness  that  is  bandied  aliout  very  loosely  at  the  present  time. 

(4)  Dr.  .Mibot  is  a  cham|)ion  of  the  scientific  methoil,  and  apparently  thinks 
that  the  only  b.a.sis  for  moral  philosophy  is  “  .Scientific  Theism.”  He  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  some  e<iually  earnest  with  himself  may  think  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  methoil  (i.e.,  the  method  of  observation  and  verification  by  experience) 
In  inadequate  when  one  deals  with  ultimate  philosophical  problems.  The  ethical 
movement  avoids  baying  ilown  the  law  xs  to  what  school  of  thought  its  members 
or  lecturers  shall  follow. 

(5)  Mr.  Salter  wishes  us  to  say  that  a  wrong  impression  is  conveyed  by  Dr. 
.Abbot’s  (piotation  from  his  book.  He  says  (p.  38)  that  “  no  serious  man  wants 
a  reason,”  but  not  with  any  such  question  in  mind  as  Dr.  Abbot  imagines  to  be 
propounded,  namely,  what  “  cosmical  re.ason”  is  there  “  why  ethics  should  not 
be  thrown  overboard  together  with  theology.”  Reasons  sufficient,  “  cosmical” 
and  other,  he  believes,  could  be  adduced  against  such  a  procedure.  What  he 
does  say  in  substance  is  that,  when  once  a  supreme  moral  rule  is  discovered,  no 
serious  man  wants  a  reason  for  it.  “It  is,”  writes  Mr.  Salter,  “a  part  of  the 
very  idea  of  things  supreme  and  ultimate  that  nothing  back  of  them,  no  reason 
for  them,  can  be  discovered ;  for  example,  if  space  is  .an  ultim.ate  reality,  no 
re.ason  c.an  be  given  for  its  existence,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  matter  in 
the  m.aterialist’s  conception,  or  of  God  in  the  theist’s  conception.”  To  Mr. 
S.alter  the  moral  law  is  a  part  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  (discovered,  of 
course,  by  man,  but  not  made  by  him),  as  he  re])eatedly  says  in  his  book  ;  and 
he  holds  that  philosophical  wisdom  consists  as  much  in  knowing  where  to  stop 
with  questions  as  in  jiropounding  them. — Editor. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

- We  have  in  hand  an  article  on  “  The  Study  of  Ethics 

at  Oxford,”  by  S.  Alexander,  author  of  “  Moral  Order 

and  Progress,”  which  will  be  published  in  our  ne.xt  number. 

- A  SIGN  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  and,  perhaps,  of 

Dr.  Coit’s  influence  in  London,  is  furnished  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  London  Progressive  Association  (offices,  5 
Blandford  Street,  Marylebone).  Recognizing  that  ”  although 
its  avowed  object  was  of  an  ethical  character,  too  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  work  has  fallen  short  of  taking  a  definitely  ethical 
direction,”  the  Association  has  made  a  new  departure  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  subtitle  to  “  A  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.”  Among 
the  members  of  the  general  committee  we  find  the  names  of 
J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.A.,  William  Clarke,  M.A.,  Percival  Chubb, 
and  G.  Margerison.  The  Association  has  published  “  Hymns 
of  Progress”  (price,  2d ;  cloth,  4^/),  containing  some  forty  or 
more  hymns  “  dealing  solely  with  the  largest  and  simplest 
aspects  of  human  life,  human  love,  and  human  hope.”  The 
selection  has  been  made  with  discrimination  and  taste,  and 
the  little  book  is  the  best  of  the  sort  we  know'  of. 

- A  Young  Men’s  Club,  with  fifty  members,  has  recently 

been  formed  in  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society.  Its  objects  are 
stated  to  be:  (i)  to  promote  closer  fellowship  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Plthical  Society ;  ( 2 )  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  personal  morality  among  its  members  ;  (3)  self- 
instruction  in  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  social  ethics. 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb  addressed  the  opening  meeting  on  “  The 
Social  Movement  in  London,  and  What  Young  Men  are 
doing  in  It.”  Mr.  Salter  has  also  spoken,  giving  “  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  and  Social  Ethics,”  the 
suggestions  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  somewhat 
serious  and  .sy.stematic  work  in  the  club.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
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!  Lloyd,  whose  article  on  “  The  New  Conscience,”  in  The  North 
American  Revieiv,  was  first  given  as  an  address  before  the 
i  Chicago  Society,  and  has  attracted  wide  attention,  addressed 
the  club  on  ”  The  Labor  Question”  one  evening,  enunciating 
principles  and  speaking  in  a  large  and  balanced  way;  and 
Mr.  Sheldon  spoke  at  the  last  meeting  on  “  Young  Men  and 
‘  Their  Interest  in  Art.”  The  meetings  are  held  fortnightly, 
every  alternate  one  beginning  with  a  dinner. 

— Mk.  Per*  iVAL  Chubb,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
London  (Essex  Hall)  Flthical  Society,  who  contributed  the 
admirable  introduction  to  the  Emerson  v’olume  in  the  Camelot 
scries  (London,  Walter  Scott),  is  spending  a  year  in  this 
countrj’,  and  has  spoken  for  the  Ethical  Societies  of  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Chubb  is  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
ability,  an  earnest  student  of  the  social  questions,  a  man  of 
letters  who  writes  with  something  of  the  charm  peculiar  to 
cultivated  Pmglishmen,  and  withal  captivates  those  w'ho  meet 
him  by  his  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  nwnner.  We  trust 
that  the  Record  may  be  able  to  print  something  from  his  pen 
at  no  distant  date. 

- The  Vossisehc  Zeitung  (Berlin)  said  of  Mr.  Salter’s  Die 

Religion  der  Moral,  that  it  furnished  "  new  and  beautiful  proof 
that  not  only  dollars,  but  ideas,  are  powerful  in  America.” 
Still  more  beautiful  is  bringing  dollars  to  the  service  of  ideas, 
an  example  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  founder  of  the  Open 
Ci5>«r/ (Chicago),  Mr.  Edward  C.  Hegeler.  This  weekly  paper 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  American  journalism.  It  brings 
the  results  of  the  latest  P'rench  and  German  researches  in 
psychology’  and  phy’sics  to  the  notice  of  its  readers,  and  in 
harmony’  with  them  constructs  a  theory’  of  the  universe,  which 
it  calls  Monism.  One  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  intellectual 
enthusiasm  which  lies  back  of  this  undertaking,  and  the 
editor.  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  display’s  tact  and  unfailing  good  temper 
in  its  management.  Some  of  his  editorials  were  well  worth  re¬ 
producing  in  permanent  book  form,  as  has  been  done,  with  the 
title,  ‘‘Fundamental  Problems;”  and  the  enterprise  shown  by 
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the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  in  bringing  out  volumes 
by  Max  Muller,  Binet,  and  Ribot  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Open  Court  contains  a  friendly  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  ethical  societies  to  establish  themselves  upon 
a  solid  philosophical  basis.  \Vc  think  there  is  some  lack  of 
clearness  as  to  what  a  basis  of  ethics  means ;  as  there  was, 
perhaps,  also  in  our  use  of  the  phrase,  “the  facts  of  the  moral 
life,”  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Abbot’s  misstatement  of  our 
position  in  the  last  number  of  the  Record.  The  aim  of  the 
ethical  movement  consists  in  “  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
life  and  we  are  certainly  bound,  as  against  possible  misun¬ 
derstanding,  to  state  what  is  meant  by  the  moral  life.  The 
moral  life,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  life  dominated  by  justice 
and  love ;  or,  as  the  statement  might  be  altered,  the  life  whose 
rule  is  justice  and  whose  impulse  is  love.  We  conceive  that 
the  obligation  of  justice  and  love  is  self-evident  to  rational 
beings. 


- Culture  Among  Workingmen. — The  Ethical  Society 

of  St.  Louis  took  the  initiative,  two  years  ago,  in  a  movement 
to  bring  the  opportunities  of  higher  education  in  that  city  to 
workingmen  and  their  families.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  the 
lecturer  of  the  society,  organized  a  “  Workingmen’s  Self-Cul¬ 
ture  Club,”  which  has  met  with  success  from  the  start,  and  is 
growing  to  be  an  important  social  and  educational  institution 
for  the  working  people  of  St.  Louis.  Interesting  accounts  of 
the  work  done  by  this  organization  have  recently  appeared  in 
some  of  the  leading  papers  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  the  very 
commendable  character  of  the  work  has  been  widely  com¬ 
mented  upon.  The  Workingmen’s  Self-Culture  Club  is  strictly 
non-sectarian,  and  also  non-partisan  on  the  social  question. 
The  one  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  was  “  to  open 
greater  opportunities  for  personal  self-improvement  among 
that  class  of  honest  and  serious  men  and  women  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  for  expensive  forms  of  diver¬ 
sion  and  recreation.” 

The  club  is  mainly  directed  by  the  members  themselves,  the 
lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society  being  ex  officio  a  member  of 
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each  committee.  The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  club 
is  outlined  in  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  its 
,  recent  reports : 

« It  has  its  head-quarters  at  the  Free  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  to  be  found 
'  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  all  the  leading  periodicals,  and  a  library  of  selected 

literature  numirering  nearly  one  thousand  volumes.  It  h.as  a  course  of  weekly 
illustrated  lectures  from  the  professors  at  the  University  and  others,  on  astronomy, 
art,  electricity,  natural  history,  travel,  literature,  etc.  It  has  a  weekly  study  and 
reading  club,  where  the  members  come  together  and  take  up  some  biography  or 
I  literary  subject  for  discussjon  .and  examination.  It  has  a  Monday  evening  club 

!  for  boys,  who  come  together  to  take  up  literary  reading  which  is  suitable  to  their 

!  taste  and  years.  It  proj^ses  .also  to  have  lecture  courses  for  working-girls.  It 

I  arranges  excursions  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and 

I  seeing  the  objects  of  interest  preserved  there,  as  well  as  the  picture-gallery. 

While  being  educational,  it  seeks  to  encourage  interest  and  education  in  just 
i  those  branches  which  are  so  much  neglected, — art,  natural  science,  literature, 

I  travel,  history,  etc.’’ 

i 

,  The  club  has  rooms  in  two  different  sections  of  the  city, 

which  are  open  every  evening  and  all  day  Sunday.  Working- 
girls  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rooms  in  each  section  one 
evening  in  the  week,  for  whom  lectures,  readings,  and  mu.sic 
are  being  provided;  and  one  evening  a  week  the  rooms  are 
occupied  by  boys,  who  are  entertained  and  instructed  by 
illustrated  talks,  readings,  stories,  games,  etc. 

The  educational  opportunities  of  the  club  are  free  to  all, 
to  non-members  as  well  as  members,  and  all  classes  and  races 
are  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges.  The  expenses  of 
this  important  undertaking  are  met  by  contributions  from  the 
citizens  at  large. 

- The  Neighborhood  Guilds  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 

and  London  are  doing  similar  work  to  that  of  the  “  Working¬ 
men’s  Self-Culture  Club”  of  St.  Louis.  The.se  Guilds  aim  to 
provide  attractive  rooms  in  the  different  localities  of  the  work¬ 
ing-people,  and  to  make  them  the  centres  of  a  high  order  of 
social  and  educational  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  New  York  Neighborhood  Guild, 
which  Dr.  Coit  started  three  years  ago  in  the  basement  of  a 
tenement-house  on  Forsyth  Street,  now  occupies  an  entire 
building.  The  Guild  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
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Charles  B.  Stover,  who  publishes  a  monthly  “  Neighborhood 
Guild  Journal,”  which  is  widely  circulated  in  the  ward  in 
which  the  Guild  is  located,  and  which  greatly  increases  the 
local  influence  of  the  Guild.  The  journal  is  distributed  free, 
its  e.xpenses  being  met  by  advertisements. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  work  of  the  Neighborhood 
Guild,  recently  organized  in  London  by  Dr.  Coit,  it  has  already 
become  an  active  centre  of  social  and  educational  work  every 
evening  of  the  week. 

The  Philadelphia  Neighborhood  Guild  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  being  frequented  every  afternoon  by  a  throng  of 
children,  for  kindergarten  games,  singing,  etc.,  and  every  even¬ 
ing  by  young  men  and  young  women  and  older  people.  Be¬ 
sides  class-work  of  various  kinds  each  evening  of  the  week, 
there  are  two  courses  of  evening  lectures  on  political  economy 
and  natural  science,  and  a  miscellaneous  Sunday  afternoon 
course,  including  lectures  and  concerts.  Several  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  are  by  professors  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  from  Bryn  Mawr.  Saturday  evening  is  set  apart  for  purely 
social  purposes. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  recently  given  the 
Guild,  free  of  rent,  the  use  of  an  entire  floor  in  one  of  their 
large  new  buildings.  This  provides  several  class-rooms,  a 
library  and  reading-room,  and  an  auditorium  that  will  seat 
three  hundred  people.  Another  entire  floor  is  given  for  a 
restaurant,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Guild.  Dinners  are  served  to  several  hundred  working¬ 
men  from  the  neighboring  shops  at  fifteen  cents. 

The  Philadelphia  Neighborhood  Guild  has,  from  its  organi¬ 
zation  three  years  ago  last  December,  endeav’ored  to  foster 
the  family  idea.  It  has  encouraged  families  to  join  as  families. 
The  membership  includes  young  and  old  of  both  se.xes. 

The  Philadelphia  Guild  is  the  outgrowth  of  work  begun 
in  behalf  of  street-boys  by  the  Ethical  Society.  In  order  to 
enlarge  and  e.xtend  the  work,  the  lecturer  of  the  society  took 
the  initiative  in  organizing  a  ”  Neighborhood  Guild  Associa¬ 
tion,”  composed  of  citizens  at  large  from  various  churches, 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  now  carried  on.  The 
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Ethical  Society  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Guild,  though  its  lecturer  is  one  of  the  board  of 
managers,  and  some  of  the  members  are  active  workers  in  it. 

- Tiik  Economic  Confkkences  between  workingmen  and 

bus'ness-men,  set  on  foot  in  Chicago  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sal¬ 
ter,  have  been  regularly  continued  since,  and  are  now  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Club,  which  is  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  representative  workingmen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  Twelve  lectures  have  been  given  this  past  winter, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that,  while  workingmen  have 
crowded  the  meetings  from  the  start,  the  attendance  of  the 
so-called  “  better  classes”  has  increased. 

- The  Conservator  (Philadelphia)  is  the  name  of  a  new 

monthly  journal  of  eight  pages,  whose  appearance  we  wel¬ 
come  and  gladly  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Ethical  Record.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Horace  L.  Traubel,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Ethical  Society,  and  a  close 
personal  friend  and  daily  companion  of  Walt  Whitman.  Mr. 
Traubel’s  name  is,  doubtless,  already  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  by  his  contributions  to  the  Index,  and  to  its  successor. 
The  New  Ideal,  and  to  other  liberal  journals. 

The  fine  unifying  spirit  and  high,  positive  purpose  that 
enter  into  the  management  of  this  new  journal  is  expressed 
in  the  following  editorial  “  Greeting”  in  the  first  number 
(March,  1890): 

“  The  Conservator  originated  in  the  conviction  of  a  group  of  members  of 
the  Ethical  Society  that  the  different  Liberal  Societies  of  this  section  (as  of  all 
sections)  ought  to  know  more  of  the  intim.ate  social  and  spiritual  life  of  each 
other  than  circumstances,  if  not  unwise  inclinations,  now  make  possible.  This 
knowledge,  it  was  argued,  would  lead  to  a  recognition  of  those  things  held  in 
common, — those  ethical  verities,  those  humanitarian  impulses,  which  defer  to 
none  but  universal  ends. 

“  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  idea,  especially  at  the  outset,  can  be  perfectly  em¬ 
bodied.  Philadelphia  has  Unitarian,  Hebrew,  and  Ethical  societies,  all  working 
in  similar  lines.  Heretofore  these  have  been  as  strangers  one  to  the  other.  Ihe 
Conservator  yi\\\  aim  to  glimpse  in  each  such  cardinal  utterances  and  occurrences 
as  will,  brought  together,  insure  mutual  benefits.  The  record  of  the  daily  life  of 
these  societies — for  example,  of  studies  pursued,  charities  furthered,  whether  by 
platform  representatives  or  the  laymanry — is  sought  for  preservation.  Moreover, 
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we  design  to  make  this  a  means  of  brief  communication  between  the  ethical 
societies  at  large,  which  at  present  have  no  frequent  channel  of  intercourse. 

“  Our  necessary  immediate  purpose  is  of  course  local.  But  it  is  determined 
th.at  this  word  “  local”  shall  not  narrow  the  scope  of  our  work.  However  local 
the  field,  we  shall  keep  the  spirit  to  universal  methods.  Not  less  than  Thoreau 
at  Walden  shall  we  spiritually  re.alize  all  climes  and  se.asons  here  at  our  doors. 
Chiefly,  the  intention  is  to  give  a  voice  to  the  voiceless,  and  in  a  sense  to  give  a 
united  voice  to  liberalism  as  variously  spoken  for  in  this  community.  Whatever 
the  differences,  the  unities  are  many  more. 

“  The  Conservator  is  not  an  organ.  It  keeps  itself  free  to  welcome  all  the 
bro.ader  tendencies  and  ethic.il  growths,  in  orthodox  life  as  in  radical.  It  hopes 
in  the  course  of  its  career  to  have  much,  indeed,  to  tell  of  what  the  orthodoxy 
of  Philadelphia  may  be  doing  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  man.  Although  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  labor  of  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Kthical  Society,  it  is  not  the 
organ  of  that  society,  but,  in  the  dream  of  those  controlling  it,  the  bro.adest  wel- 
comer  and  chronicler  of  efforts,  however  partial,  towards  richer  moral  posses¬ 
sions.  By  right  of  our  name  we  come  into  limitless  ownershijM.  Experience 
alone  can  show  if  we  justify  our  heritage.” 

The  price  of  the  Conservator  is  fifty  cents  a  year;  single 
copy,  five  cents.  All  communications,  of  whatever  character, 
should  be  addressed  to  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Camden,  N.  J. 

- Mr.  Sidney  H.  Morse,  who  appears  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  number  of  the  Ethical  Record,  was  the 
editor  of  the  famous  monthly  journal.  The  Radical,  published 
in  Boston  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Morse  has  for  several  years 
been  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  sculpture.  His  bust 
of  Emerson  is  an  eminently  successful  likeness,  and  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Emerson’s  close.st  friends. 

- Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  of  London,  is  preparing  a  book, 

which  will  .soon  be  published  under  the  title  “  The  Ethical 
Movement.”  The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Salter’s  book,  “  Ethical 
Religion,”  is  exhausted.  A  new  edition  will  soon  appear. 

- Mr.  Salter  lectured  before  the  Harvard  Philosophical 

Club,  in  Sander’s  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  March  27,  on 
“  What  can  Ethics  do  for  us  ?”  A  large  and  distinguished 
audience  was  present.  Mr.  Salter  spoke  the  next  day,  at  the 
invitation  of  Boston  members  of  the  Ethical  Union,  in  Pierce 
Hall,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  on  ”  Reforms  Good  Men  might 
agree  about.” 
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- “  Responsive  Exercises  for  the  Young,”  by  Mr.  W. 

L.  Sheldon,  is  an  enlarged  and  much  improved  edition  of  the 
"  Responsive  Exercises,”  printed  in  the  Ethical  Record, 
October,  1888.  The  responses  to  be  made  by  the  children 
have  been  shortened,  and  the  present  edition  contains  two  re¬ 
sponses,  either  of  which  may  be  selected.  Appropriate  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  poets  precede  each  set  of  responses.  An  address 
at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  exercises 
is  to  be  read  in  silence.  These  responsive  exercises  are  used 
in  the  Children’s  Ethical  Classes  in  St.  Louis. 

- The  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis  has  met  with  a 

great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stevens,  the  former 
president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Stevens  was  a  man  eminent  in 
his  profession  and  of  high  standing  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  had 
lived  for  many  years,  occupying  important  public  positions  and 
winning  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  Having  retired 
from  his  professional  labors  he  came  forward  with  enthusiasm, 
in  his  leisure  old  age,  to  help  organize  and  support  the 
Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  Ethical  Societies,  held  in  November,  1887,  he  said,  in  a 
short  public  address, — 

“  The  Ethical  Culture  movement,  in  my  opinion,  stands  pre-eminent  in  em¬ 
bracing  principles  and  objects  as  a  foundation  upon  which  all  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  may  unite  for  their  own 
welfare  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  around  them. 

“  I  know  that  in  this  city  alone  there  are  thousands  who  in  their  hearts  are 
in  earnest  sympathy  with  the  cause  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  who  are 
ready  in  thought  to  say  to  us,  God  speed  you  in  your  good  work,  who  at  the 
same  time,  for  an  infinite  variety  of  reasons,  stand  aloof  and  alone.  With  very 
many  t  is  only  a  lack  of  courage,  with  others  a  life-long  association  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  allied  in  social  conditions  and  whose  esteem  they  cannot  bear 
to  forfeit.  To  be  truly  honest,  and  to  act  accordingly  in  matters  of  such 
moment,  indeed  requires  true  courage.” 

Dr.  Stevens  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies.  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
warm  eulogy  upon  Dr.  Stevens’s  life,  the  Sunday  after  his 
death,  was  called  by  the  St.  Louis  papers  “  a  deserved  tribute.” 
At  the  funeral  service  were  gathered  lawyers,  business-men, 
physicians,  and  clergymen,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect. 
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